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CHAPTED  I. 

1 

:he  mystery  to  which  old  KING  BRADY  had  the  clue. 

“Therms  another,  Brayton,”  said  Mr.  Martin  Trask, 
:urning  a  letter  over  to  his  head  clerk.  “That  makes  the 
ourth  this  week.  By  gracious,  these  mail  thieves  are  get¬ 
ting  the  best  of  us !  I  don’t  know  what  in  the  world  we 
ire  going  to  do.” 

Mr.  Reeves  took  the  letter  and  read  as  follows : 

“Pocahontas,  Pa.,  July  21,  189 — . 
"Trask  &  Co.,  New  York  City: 

Gentlemen : — Last  eve  I  sent  you  five  dollars  by  mail  to 
be  invested  in  stocks  according  to  your  club  plan  No.  3. 
Did  you  receive  it?  I  have  heard  nothing  from  you. 
Please  oblige  me  with  an  immediate  reply. 

“Yours  truly,  John  Peters.” 

"P.  S. — I  just  put  the  five  dollar  bill  in  the  envelope.  I 
t  nought  it  would  be  safe  enough.  If  you  don’t  believe  me,  I 
can  bring  witnesses  to  prove  that  the  money  was  actually 
sent.  "  J-  P  ” 

“Same  old  song,  Mr.  Trask,”  replied  Brayton  Reeves, 
'.andinf'  the  letter  back. 

“Decidedly  the  same  old  song,  and  set  to  the  same  old 
urn*,  too,”  replied  Mr.  Trask  angrily.  “That  makes  thir- 
v-five  dollars  this  week;  there  was  forty-three  last  week, 
>  nd  there  was,  as  you  know,  over  sixty  dollars  the  week  be¬ 
fore.  1  can’t  stand  it,  and  I  won’t.” 

"Just  so,”  replied  Reeves,  coolly,  “but  what  are  you  go- 
ing  to  do  about  it,  Mr.  Trask?” 

“Do  about  it!  Ah,  that’s  the  question.  I  don’t  know 
what  to  do  about  it,  Reeves.” 


“Just  so,”  replied  the  head  clerk,  with  a  half  sarcastic 
smile.  “You’ll  father  this  loss,  of  course,  same  as  you  have 
done  all  the  rest.” 

“Why,  I’ve  got  to.  If  I  don’t  we  shall  be  put  down  as 
frauds,  and  the  matter  will  get  into  the  papers.  It  will 
ruin  our  business,  that’s  all.” 

“Just  so,”  replied  Reeves,  returning  to  his  desk.  “Just 
so !” 

He  was  smiling  to  himself,  though  Mr.  Trask  did  not / 
see  it. 

Mr.  Brayton  Reeves  was  very  fond  of  a  joke. 

Although  the  matter  was  decidedly  a  serious  one  for  him, 
as  well  as  for  his  employer,  there  was  a  comical  side  to  it 
which  made  the  funny  Mr.  Reeves  laugh  in  his  sleeves. 

It  was  amusing  to  hear  Mr.  Trask  talk  about  being  taken 
for  a  fraud. 

In  the  estimation  of  the  head  clerk  he  was  a  fraud. 

He  knew  very  well  that  Trask  had  rather  pay  a  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  any  time  than  publish  this  loss  of  money  let¬ 
ters  abroad. 

So  Mr.  Reeves  laughed  secretly  and  then  went  on  with 
his  writing. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Trask  went  on  opening  his  morning  mail 
and  discovered  two  more  complaints. 

One  complained  that  a  remittance  of  ten  dollars  remain¬ 
ed  unacknowledged,  and  the  other  said  the  same  thing 
about  twenty-five  dollars. 

It  was  certainly  very  exasperating. 

Mr.  Trask  closed  his  handsome  roll-top  desk  with  a  bang, 
seized  his  hat  and  started  for  the  door. 

“Where  are  you  going?”  asked  Reeves. 

“To  the  postoffice  to  make  inquiry,  for  one  thing,”  was 
the  reply. 
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“I  went  last  week.  It  did  you  no  good.  It  will  do  you 
none  now.” 

“Perhaps  not.  Pm  going  to  try  it  on,  though.” 

“You  are  going  somewhere  else,  Mr.  Trask?” 

“Perhaps  I  am.” 

“May  as  well  tell  me.” 

“I  don’t  have  to  tell  all  I  know,  Reeves,  nor  to  speak  out 
every  half  formed  plan  I  have  in  my  mind.” 

“Just  so,  but  you  are  going  to  consult  a  detective,  just 
the  same,  and  I  think  I  could  name  him  if  I  chose.” 

Bang !  went  the  door,  and  Mr  Trask  vanished. 

The  clerk  did  not  laugh  now. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  looked  decidedly  uncomfortable. 

“This  thing  has  got  to  stop,”  he  muttered,  as  he  returned 
to  his  writing.  “It  will  break  up  our  business  if  it  don’t. 
It  won’t  do  at  all.” 

Now,  the  nature  of  the  business  of  Trask  &  Co.  will  be 
disclosed  presently,  and  just  what  Mr.  Reeves  had  in  mind 
will  more  plainly  appear. 

Reaching  Wall  street,  Mr.  Trask  hurried  up  to  Broad¬ 
way. 

It  was  just  before  ten  o’clock.  Many  prominent  stock 
brokers  were  hurrying  down  street  on  the  way  to  their 
offices. 

Nearly  all  started  at  Mr.  Trask  as  they  passed  him. 

None  bowed  to  him,  however. 

Not  a  few  scowled  blackly  as  he  went  by. 

“Blast  them  !”  muttered  the  Wall  street  man;  “they  don’t 
love  me,  do  they?  Yet  I’m  making  dollars  where  they  are 
making  cents.” 

Certainly  Mr.  Trask  bore  every  evidence  of  prosperity. 

He  was  well  dressed  and  somewhat  portly. 

Anywhere  he  would  be  taken  for  a  successful  business 
man,  even  if  the  brokers  did  not  love  him. 

He  seemed  to  feel  relieved  when  he  mingled  with  the 
crowd  on  Broadway,  and  he  kept  on  to  the  postoffice,  but  in 
spite  of  what  he  had  said  to  Reeves,  did  not  enter  the 
building  at  all. 

Instead  of  doing  this,  he  crossed  over  to  an  old  office 
building  near  by,  went  up  several  flights  and  entered  an 
office  which  had  for  a  sign  simply  a  man’s  name : 

“James  Brady.” 

This  was  all. 

But  it  meant  a  great  deal  to  the  crooked  fraternity  of 
the  United  States. 

Many  of  these  would  have  given  much  if  said  office  and 
its  occupants  could  be  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Briefly,  this  was  the  headquarters  of  the  world-famed 
detectives,  Old  and  Young  King  Brady. 

When  we  have  said  that  it  would  seem  that  we  had 
said  enough. 

When  Mr.  Trask  entered  there  was  no  one  visible  but  a 
young  man  who  sat  with  his  heels  up  on  the  old  desk  smok¬ 
ing  a  cigar  and  reading  the  morning  paper. 

“Good  morning,”  said  Mr.  Trask.  “I  want  to  see  Old 
King  Brady — is  he  in?” 

“Not  just  now,  sir,  but  I  expect  him  in  any  moment  ” 
was  the  reply.  “Won’t  you  take  a  seat  and  wait?” 


“I’m  in  something  of  a  hurry,  but  if  you  think  he  won't 
be  long - ” 

“Here  he  is  now,”  replied  the  young  man,  straightening  • 
up  in  his  chair. 

The  door  opened  and  a  tall,  elderly  gentleman,  with  large 
and  prominent  features,  entered  the  room. 

He  was  somewhat  singularly  attired.  In  fact,  his  ap¬ 
pearance  was  so  striking  that  he  would  have  been  any¬ 
where  singled  out  in  a  crowd. 

He  wore  a  long  blue  coat  of  peculiar  cut,  and  upon  his 
head  a  straw  hat  with  brim  so  wide  that  it  shaded  his 
whole  face. 

Mr.  Trask,  whose  eyes  were  sharp,  saw  a  similar  coat 
hanging  from  a  nail,  and  over  it  a  hat  of  the  same  style, 
although  with  a  narrower  brim. 

“This  other  is  Young  King  Brady,”  he  thought,  and  he 
was  right. 

The  young  man  was  Harry  Brady,  whose  record  as  a  de¬ 
tective  was  second  only  to  that  of  his  great  chief. 

He  was  no  blood  relation  of  the  old  detective,  although 
bearing  the  same  name. 

Those  who  knew  the  famous  team  best  were  aware  that 
Harry  “made  up”  to  look  like  his  preceptor,  although  it 
was  noticeable  that  he  put  on  more  style. 

Mr.  Trask  hastened  to  introduce  himself  and  start  the 
ball  rolling. 

To  his  surprise,  before  he  had  half  finished  his  statement 
of  the  case,  Old  King  Brady  cut  him  short. 

“Do  you  want  us  to  take  hold  here  ?”  he  asked  abruptly.  * 

“I  most  certainly  do,”  replied  Trask.  “I  was  about  to 
say - ” 

“Pardon  me,  I  w’as  about  to  make  a  few  remarks,  or, 
rather,  to  ask  a  few  questions  which  will  render  it  unnec¬ 
essary  for  you  to  go  into  details.  How  many  letters  haw 
you  lost  altogether?” 

“I  should  think  as  many  as  twenty.” 

“You  are  fortunate !” 

“How  so?” 

“Others  have  gone  ahead  of  you.” 

“What  ?”  I 

“Oh,  you  are  not  alone  in  this  business — do  not  think  - 
it.” 

“Well !”  | 

“Listen  to  this.”  j 

Old  King  Brady  drew  a  paper  from  his  pocket  and  was 
about  to  read  when  Mr.  Trask,  who  did  not  seem  to  alto¬ 
gether  relish  being  put  down  in  this  way,  interrupted  him. 

“Pardon  me,  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  care  to  have  mv 
business  discussed  before  a  third  party,”  he  said. 

“This  is  Harry  Brady,  my  assistant,”  said  the  old  de¬ 
tective. 

“Even  so.  I  do  not  care  to  go  to  the  expense  of  engaging 
the  services  of  two  detectives.” 

“We  usually  work  together.” 

“But  the  expense?” 

“W  ill  he  just  the  same  if  T  work  alone.  In  fact,  T  do 
not  care  to  take  up  the  case  that  wav.” 

erv  well.  Then  let  it  be  as  vou  sav.  Now.  then,  vou 
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"l  was  about  to  read  you  a  list  of  firms  who  have  suffered 
in  the  same  way  as  yourself." 

“Indeed !  Then  1  am  not  alone  in  this." 

"Not  by  any  means.  As  many  as  twenty  different 
firms  who  are  in  the  habit  of  receiving  money  inclosed  in 
letters  have  met  with  similar  losses.  Shall  I  read?” 

"Strange  that  these  country  jays  can’t  send  a  money 
order  or  a  registered  letter,"  growled  Trask. 

"They  won't,  and  you  know  it,"  replied  the  old  detective 
quietly.'  “Shall  I  read  ?” 

“I  wish  you  would.” 

Old  King  Brady  then  read  off  a  long  list  of  names  from 
the  paper. 

Some  were  Wall  street  bucket  shops;  others  small  pub¬ 
lishers;  others  dealers  in  cheap  novelties,  and  there  were 

>. 

others  still. 

“There's  plenty  of  company  for  you,  sir,”  remarked 
Harry,  when  Old  King  Brady  ceased  to  read. 

“I  should  say  so !”  growled  Trask.  “There’s  more  in 
this  mail  mystery  than  I  supposed.” 

“Now,  about  your  business,”  said  Old  King  Brady, 
.  bluntly.  “You  run  an  advertising  bucket  shop  scheme, 
I  believe?” 

“I  don’t  like  the  name,  Mr.  Brady,”  replied  Trask,  un¬ 
easily. 

“Oh,  call  it  what  you  will.  You  advertise  to  speculate 
in  stocks  on  the  club  plan.  Many  people  remit  you  small 
amounts,  and  when  enough  is  paid  in  you  are  supposed  to 
invest  the  whole  in  stocks  on  margin  or  something  of  that 
'  sort.” 

“Supposed,  sir  !  Supposed  !  I - ” 

“There,  there;  don’t  get  angry.  You  do  invest  it,  if  you 
like  that  better.  What  is  there  in  a  word  ?” 

“But  your  word  intimates  that  my  club  plan  is  a  fraud.” 

“Well,  isn’t  it?”  asked  Old  King  Brady,  leaning  back 
in  his  chair  and  fixing  his  keen  eyes  upon  Mr.  Trask. 
“What  has  that  got  to  do  with  this  mail  mystery,  any¬ 
how?  I  say  nothing  at  all.” 

“You  are  right  there,”  replied  Trask,  uneasily.  “Let 
us  drop  the  matter  and  come  down  to  business.” 

“'By  all  means,  if  you  still  desire  me  to  take  up  your 
case.” 

“I  do.” 

“Very  good.  I  am  ready.” 

“And  the  charge  ?” 

“It  wTill  be  on  the  club  plan,  same  as  yours.” 

“There  you  go  again.  I  am  trying  to  keep  my  temper, 
Mr  Brady.” 

“There’s  no  necessity  whatever  for  you  losing  it.  Each 
of  these  twenty  odd  firms  have  signed  an  agreement  to  pay 
me  one  hundred  dollars  in  case  we  succeed  in  solving  this 
mail  mystery.  If  you  want  to  go  into  the  deal  put  your 
name  on  this  paper  here.” 

Old  King  Brady  held  up  the  paper  and  displayed  a 
-  number  of  signatures  at  the  bottom. 

Mr.  Trask  took  the  pen  offered  by  Harry  and  hastily 
added  his. 

*  “Is  that  all  ?”  he  asked. 

“All  for  the  present,”  replied  the  detective. 

“Then  led  me  ask  you  a  question  or  two?” 


“By  all  means  proceed.’' 

“Have  you  been  working  long  in  this  matter?” 

“Not  at  all.  I  am  just  about  to  begin.” 

“Have  you  any  clue?” 

“Yes.” 

“Ah  !  This  grows  interesting.” 

“Not  so  much  as  you  think  for.  I  have  little  more  to 
say.” 

“Even  a  little  may  encourage  me.  This  is  a  serious 
matter.  I  do  not  care  to  have  it  generally  known  that  I  am 
losing  letters.” 

“Of  course  not.  That  wouldn’t  do  at  all.  Have  you 
any  idea  where  your  missing  letters  finally  went  to,  Mr. 
Trask  ?” 

“Certainly  not,  or  I  shouldn’t  be  here.” 

“Well,  then,  I  am  prepared  to  tell  you.” 

“Sir  ?” 

“I  say  I  am  prepared  to  tell  you.  Look  here !” 

Old  King  Brady  arose  and  walked  to  a  small  safe  which 
stood  in  a  corner. 

Opening  it,  he  took  out  a  bundle  of  letters. 

These  he  hastily  ran  over,  and  selecting  several,  handed 
them  to  Mr.  Trask. 

“Well !”  exclaimed  the  bucket  shop  keeper.  “Well,  upon 
my  word !” 

“You  recognize  them?” 

“I  do,  of  course.  They  are  some  of  my  missing  letters.” 

“Exactly.  Now  you  need  hardly  ask  me  if  I  have  a 
clue.” 


CHAPTER  II. 

YOUNG  KING  BRADY  TRIES  A  DANGEROUS  GAME. 

“Well,  governor,  it  is  about  time  we  got  to  work.” 

“Exactly,”  replied  Old  King  Brady,  as  Harry  made  this 
remark.  “The  job  is  yours,  Harry — not  mine.” 

“What?  Am  I  to  play  a  lone  hand  in  this  mail  mys¬ 
tery  matter  ?” 

“Not  altogether  that.  You  are  to  work  on  the  outside, 
though.  The  inside  work  I  reserve  for  myself.” 

“I  don’t  understand !” 

“Of  course  not,  for  I  haven't  explained.” 

“I  wish  you  would  do  so  now,  and  among  other  things 
I’d  like  to  know  how  you  came  by  those  letters.  Upon  my 
word,  Mr.  B.,  I  was  as  much  surprised  as  old  Trask  was 
himself.” 

The  old  detective  gave  a  chuckling  laugh. 

“As  much  surprised  as  I  should  be,  Harry,  to  find  my¬ 
self  working  for  such  men  as  Trask  and  these  others  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind.  Oh,  no  !  That’s  not  the  way  the  case 
stands  at  all.” 

“Then  who  are  we  working  for,  Mr.  B.  ?” 

“Can’t  you  guess  ?” 

“Uncle  Sam  ?” 

“Exactly.  We  are  working  for  the  government.  Why, 
Harry,  I’ve  been  employed  on  this  case  for  the  past  six 
weeks.” 
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This  conversation  is  merely  given  to  show  the  secrecy 
with  which  Old  King  Brady  ever  managed  his  affairs. 
Even  Harry  was  kept  in  the  dark  as  to  his  movements. 
The  story  of  the  mail  mystery  was  all  new  to  Harry,  but, 
as  we  have  shown.  Old  King  Brady  was  more  than  prepar¬ 
ed  to  meet  Mr.  Trask  when  he  called. 

“You’re  a  sly  old  fox,  governor,”  said  Harry.  “Come, 
now,  tell  me  where  you  got  the  letters.  If  I  am  to  go  to 
work  on  this  case,  certainly  I  ought  to  know.” 

“Decidedly  you  have  a  right  to  know,”  replie('  Old  King 
Brady,  “and  I  am  going  to  tell  you,  Harry,  the  possession 
of  this  important  clue  is  due  to  the  merest  accident.” 

“I  suspected  as  much.” 

“I  found  the  letters.” 

“Found  them?” 

‘Yes,  in  the  street.” 

‘Well,  upon  my  word!  What  wonderful  luck  you  do 
have !” 

Exactly.  It  was  luck,  for  it  was  the  means  of  my 
being  assigned  to  this  very  important  case  by  the  chief  of 
the  secret  service  bureau.  When  you  come  to  examine  these 
letters  you  will  find  that  they  all  speak  of  sending  money. 

I  saw  at  once  what  it  meant,  and  took  them  to  the  chief 
’vi  ho  immediately  engaged  my  services  to  work  up  the  case.” 

“But  where  did  you  find  the  letters  ?” 

W  by,  I  was  walking  along  Mulberry  street,  near  Prince 
m  the  early  morning  and  found  this''  packet  first,  as  you 
see  it,  lying  in  the  gutter,  between  the  wheels  of  a  rag-pick¬ 
er’s  push  cart,  where  it  was  either  thrown  designedly  or 

dropped  by  accident — so  far  I  have  not  been  able  to  deter¬ 
mine  which.” 

That  is  strange,  seeing  that  you  have  had  so  long  a  time 
to  do  it  in,  governor.” 

Not  at  all.  I  have  not  made  any  effort  to  do  so.  I 
have  been  busy  at  other  things.” 

“Connected  with  the  case?” 


(C' 
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That  accounts  ‘for  your  absence  every  evening  lately. 
You  have  been  working  in  the  postoffice,  governor.” 

“There  is  such  a  thing  as  asking  too  many  questions, 
}oung  man,’  said  Old  King  Brady,  gravely. 

He  arose,  and,  putting  on  his  hat,  prepared  to  leave  the 
office. 


“Are  you  going  out  ?”  asked  Harry. 

“Yes.” 

“Any  orders  ?” 

I  am  about  to  give  them  to  you.” 

“I’m  all  ready.” 

As  usual,  my  boy !  Well,  here’s  our  programme:  You 

are  o  urn  junk  man,  and  you  are  to  sell  your  junk  at  No. 

,  Mulberry  street.  Perhaps  the  junk  dealer  in  the  cellar 

there  may  know  where  these  letters  came  from.  If  you 

should  happen  to  find  out,  why,  let  me  know.”  • 

I  bus  saying  Old  King  Brady  left  the  office. 

Harry  knew  perfectly  well  that  his  work  had  been  laid 
out  for  him. 

tln!s  WaS  0,d  KiDg  ,!rad-V’S  w®y  *°  give  his  instructions 
As  to  the  details,  he  never  had  any  instructions  to  give. 


It  made  no  difference  what  methods  Young  King  Brae 
chose  to  employ.  All  that  his  chief  cared  for  was  result 
“Well!  So  I’m  to  turn  junk  man,  am  I?”  muttereu 
Harry.  “Enviable  occupation  for  a  hot  day  like  this,  i 
must  say.  Let  me  see;  what  shall  I  do?”  •  fl 

He  thought  a  moment,  and  then  putting  on  an  old  coat 
and  a  battered  derby  hat,  went  out  of  the  office  and  locked 
the  door. 

He  hardly  feared  recognition  dressed  as  he  was,  for  us¬ 
ually  Harry  was  most  particular  about  his  appearance. 
Reaching  the  sidewalk,  he  hurried  on  up  to  Baxter  street. 
Here  he  pushed  on  through'  the  Italian  quarter  a  short 
distance  and  turned  into  an  alley. 

1  oung  King  Brady  was  now  in  the  heart  of  the  Italian 
quarter  of  New  York. 

Tall  tenements  rose  on  all  sides  of  him  crowded  to  suf- 
:ocation  with  the  children  of  “Sunny  Italy.” 

Certainly  it  was  sunny  enough  and  hot  enough  there  in 
the  little  court  at  the  end  of  the  alley  to  suit  anvone. 

In  short,  it  was  red  hot,  and  the  odors  which  went  up 
were  enough  to  frighten  away  anyone  who  was  inclined  to 
be  nervous  about  his  health. 

Dozens  of  half  naked  children  rolled  about  the  baking 
flagstones;  dozens  of  push-carts  crowded  the  open  space. 

W  omen  w ere  hanging  half  out  of  the  windows  screaming 
to  each  other;  men  were  quarreling  in  front  of  the  rag  eel-  l 
lars,  and  two  ugly  dogs  were  engaged  in  a  fierce  fight  in  the  { 
middle  of  the  street,  urged  on  by  a  mob  of  boys. 

Of  course  Young  King  Brady’s  arrival  in  Rag  Alley,  as  \ 
this  delightful  place  was  called,  attracted  some  attention.  1 
Although  he  was  shabbily  dressed,  everyone  knew  at  a 
glance  that  he  was  no  Italian. 

Still  no  one  attempted  to  interfere— indeed,  no  one  even 

spoke  to  him— and  he  made  his  way  across  to  a  certain  rag  " 

cellar  which  was  so  dark,  coming  in  out  of  the  glare  of  the 

open  court,  that  for  the  first  instant  he  could  see  nothin^  at 
all.  & 

“Hello Castillone!  Hello!  Are  you  in  here?”  young 
King  Brady  called  out. 

Then  a  voice  answered  out  of  a  great  heap  of  foul  smell- 
mg  rags: 

SUre  ^  am’  '"r-  Brady.  Wata  vanta  here  vitt 

Come  out  where  I  can  see  you  ”  replied  Harry.  “You 
are  as  dark  as  a  dungeon  in  here.” 

A  little  dried-up  old  Italian,  all  covered  with  dust  and 

frmtielv'h  Tl  among  the  raSs>  and  shook  Harry 

iranticly  by  the  hand.  J 

If  one  is  a  detective  it  is  good  to  have  friends  everywhere, 

„  .,  *  !  1S.n°  tel  lDg  when  or  where  the  calls  of  business 

may  make  it  necessary  to  strike. 

The  Bradys  had  them. 

II  was  Old  King  Brady’s  motto  that  it  was  half  the  bat- 

the  innk-T  7  "!* 1  snc*1  P00ple  as  old  Signore  Castillone, 
the  junk  dealer  in  Rag  Alley. 

Once  Harry  had  been  able  to  do  this  man  so  great  a  favor 
as  to  keep  him  from  State’s  Prison. 

j  (  a;'tillom  ":,s  n°f  the  sort  of  man  to  prove  un-  * 
grateful  will  presently  be  seen. 

“"ain  vant?”  he  demanded,  after  Harry  had  inquired 
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for  his  health  and  that  of  his  family,  and  exchanged  a  few 
other  casual  remarks. 

"1  want  to  borrow  a  push-cart  and  to  buy  a  load  of  rags,” 
laughed  Harry. 

“Ha  !  Ha !  You  maka  joke  witt  de  ole  man,”  Castillone 
exclaimed. 

Harry  assured  him  that  he  was  in  earnest. 

Producing  the  letters,  he  explained  what  he  was  after, 
adding  that  no  harm  could  possibly  come  to  the  Italian 
who  had  dropped  them  out  of  his  wagon. 

This  was  the  way  Harry  chose  to  assume  that  they  had 
come  to  be  in  tjie  gutter,  and  there  seemed  little  doubt 
about  his  being  right. 

Castillone  shook  his  head  doubtfully. 

“Dey  vill  hurt  you !”  he  said.  “You  cannot  speaka  de 
Italiane,  den  coma  trouble.  Den  dere  vas  your  clothes.” 

a0h,  I'm  going  to  get  you  to  help  me  out  about  the 
clothes,”  laughed  Harry,  “and  as  for  the  rest,  I  must  look 
out  for  myself.” 

They  talked  further  about  the  matter  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  and  soon  came  to  an  understanding. 

Castillone  agreed  to  meet  YVung  King  Brady  at  a  certain 
corner  on  Mulberry  street  late  that  afternoon  and  deliver 
a  load  of  rags  in  a  push-cart. 

He  was  curious  to  know  who  the  Italian  was  that  Harry 
thought  had  dropped  the  papers,  but  on  this  point  he  re¬ 
ceived  no  information. 

The  transaction  was  completed  by  the  purchase  of  a  suit 
of  old  clothes  which  might  well  have  belonged  to  any  rag¬ 
picker. 

These  Young  King  Brady  put  on  in  Castillone’s  back 
r-oom,  leaving  his  own  clothes  to  be  sent  to  his  home  by  ex¬ 
press. 

When  Young  King  Brady  went  out  of  Rag  Alley  he  at¬ 
tracted  no  attention  at  all,  for  he  was  as  dirty  and  shabby 
as  the  dirtiest  and  shabbiest  man  he  met. 

Young  King  Brady  now  went  further  up  Mulberry  street 
to  have  a  look  at  the  rag  dealer’s  shop  to  which  he  expected 
to  go  later  in  the  day. 

It  was  in  a  cellar,  a  foul,  dirty-looking  den  as  nearly  as 
one  could  see  from  the  street. 

The  sign  over  the  door  was  Bornotti  &  Co. 

There  were  several  Italians  sorting  over  rags  in  the  cel¬ 
lar. 

Young  King  Brady  merely  glanced  at  them  and  passed 
right  by. 

1  His  next  move  was  to  pass  over  on  to  the  Bowery. 

Here  he  went  up-stairs  over  a  clothing  store  and  entered 
a  dirty  little  room  where  a  still  dirtier  man  sat  hovering 
over  a  dirty  desk  writing  away  for  dear  life. 

“Stanley,”  said  Young  King  Brady,  “how  are  you?  I 
want  you  to  do  a  job  for  me  right  away.” 

“Hello,  Brady,  that  you?”  replied  the  man,  looking  up. 
“Well,  I  can’t.  Pm  very  busy  to-day.” 

“Busy  or  not,  you  must  do  it.” 

“What’s  the  job  ?” 

Harry  threw  down  the  packet  of  letters. 

“J  want  copies  made  of  these,”  he  said. 

.Stanley  hastily  ran  them  over. 


“Why,  it  would  take  me  three  hours  at  least  to  do  that,” 
he  replied.  “Give  it  to  you  to-morrow  at  four  o’clock.” 

“That  won’t  do  at  all.” 

“Very  sorry.” 

“I  want  them  to-day  at  half  past  three.” 

“Impossible !” 

“Must  have  them.” 

“Get  someone  else,  my  boy.” 

“Don’t  want  to  do  that.” 

“But  there  are  plenty  of  others  who  can  imitate  hand¬ 
writing.  I’ll  go  outside  of  my  rules  and  give  you  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  a  fellow  who  will  do  the  job  for  you  in  fine  shape.” 

“No  you  won’t.  There  may  be  plenty  of  handwriting 
imitators,  but  there  is  only  one  Stanley.  Ten  dollars  for. 
the  job.” 

“Oh,  it  isn’t  the  price,  Brady,  it  isn’t  the  price.” 

“What,  then  ?” 

“I  just  can’t  do  it,  that’s  all.” 

“You  just  must,  Stanley,  and  that’s  all.  The  other  fel¬ 
low  can  wait.1  Come,  I’ll  make  it  twenty-five  dollars.  Is 
that  a  go  ?” 

Evidently  the  price  had  more  to  do  with  it  than  Stanley 
was  willing  to  admit. 

He  immediately  consented,  and  when  Harry  called  again 
at  three  o’clock  the  work  was  done. 

Young  King  B^dy  examined  the  originals  and  the 
copies  closely. 

“Wonderful !”  he  exclaimed.  “I  can’t  tell  one  from  the 
other.” 

“That’s  what  you  wanted,  isn’t  it  ?”  asked  Stanley,  puff¬ 
ing  away  at  his  pipe. 

“That’s  what  I  wanted ;  but  look  here,  even  the  paper  has 
been  imitated.  It  is  the  same.” 

“Exactly.” 

“How  did  you  do  it  ?” 

“That’s  one  of  the  trade  secrets,  Brady;  still  I  don’t 
mind  telling  you.” 

“Well  ?” 

“I’ve  got  samples  of  paper  from  every  mill  in  the  United 
States,  and  a  lot  of  foreign  kinds  besides. 

“Oh,  that’s  the  way  you  manage  it,  is  it  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“You  ought  to  be  rich,  Stanley.” 

“Ridiculous !  Who  ever  gets  rich  working  for  detec¬ 
tives  ?  How  about  the  twenty-five  ?” 

“It’s  right  here,”  laughed  Harry,  handing  over  the 
money.  ♦ 

He  then  hurried  to  the  office  and  put  the  original  letters 
back  in  the  safe. 

Old  King  Brady  was  not  there,  nor  was  there  any  word 
from  him. 

Harry  locked  up  the  office  and  went  up  Mulberry  street 
to  the  place  appointed  to  meet  Castillone. 

The  old  junk  dealer  was  there  with  a  small  push-cart 
loaded  with  rags,  old  bottles  and  other  junk. 

“Taka  care,  my  good  friend,”  he  said.  “Taka  care. 
Italiani  not  all  gooda  man  lika  me.” 

“Don’t  you  fret  about  me,  Castillone,”  replied  Harry, 
handing  the  old  fellow  the  price  of  the  rags.  “I  know 
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what  I'm  about  every  time.  If  I  lose  the  cart  I’ll  pay  for 
it.  Don’t  you  worry  about  that.” 

Young  King  Brady  pushed  the  cart  up  Mulberry  street 
until  he  came  opposite  Bornotti  &  Co.’s  cellar. 

Here  he  stopped  and  called  down  to  the  old  Italian  who 
was  still  sorting  the  rags,  asking  him  if  he  wanted  to  buy. 

He  did  not  attempt  an  imitation  of  the  Italian  dialect. 

If  he  had  done  that,  he  would  only  have  made  a  mess  of 
it. 

Instead  he  spoke  with  a  strong  Irish  accent,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  so  well  that  he  brought  the  Italian  up  out  of  the 
cellar  and  a  bargain  for  the  rags  was  soon  made. 

“Bring  them  down,”  said  old  Bornotti,  and  Harry,  who 
wanted  nothing  better,  did  so. 

The  rags  were  thrown  on  the  scales  and  the  bottles 
counted,  and  the  entire  stock  disposed  of  and  paid  for. 

Harry  kept  joking  with  the  old  fellow  and  by  the  time 
the  business  was  settled  he  had  become  pretty  well  ac¬ 
quainted. 

Matters  had  now  reached  a  stage  wrhere  it  would  be  safe 
to  begin  work,  and  Young  King  Brady  invited  his  man  out 
to  have  a  glass  of  beer. 

The  invitation  was  promptly  accepted  and  the  detective 
and  his  man  soon  found  themselves  before  the  bar  in  a 
dirty  little  saloon  further  up  the  block. 

Harry  treated  and  as  soon  as  the  beer  was  drunk  he  pro¬ 
duced  the  bundle  of  copied  letters. 

•  “Look  here,  Bornotti,”  he  said,  “did  you  ever  see  these 
before?” 

Bornotti,  who,  by  the  way,  spoke  very  good  English,  de¬ 
clared  that  he  never  had. 

But  his  little  eyes  twinkled  when  he  took  the  letters  and 
glanced  over  them. 

“Where  you  get  them?”  he  asked. 

“Found  them  under  your  wagons  the  other  morning,”  re¬ 
plied  Young  King  Brady.  “I  didn’t  know  but  they  might 
belong  to  you.  I’ll  tell  you  something.  I  showed  these  to 
a  friend  of  mine;  he  says  they  are  worth  money.  The  po¬ 
lice  want  them ;  he  wouldn’t  tell  me  why.” 

Bornotti  handed  back  the  letters. 

“What  do  they  want  them  for?”  he  asked. 

“Didn’t  I  just  tell  you  I  didn’t  know?”  replied  Harry; 
“but  if  you'll  tell  me  where  these  came  from  I’ll  give  you  a 
ten  dollar  bill.” 

“So?”  cried  Bornotti,  his  eyes  opening  wide. 

“Yes.” 

“Perhaps  some  of  my  men  will  know.  If  you  will  leave 
them  with  me,  I’ll  find  out.”  • 

“I  won  t  do  that,  but  if  you’ll  inquire  about  them,  or  bet¬ 
ter  still,  tell  me  when  I  can  see  your  men.  I  suppose  you 
mean  the  fellows  you  send  out  gathering  rags.” 

“That’s  it.  You  can  see  them  at  six  o’clock.  Thev  all 
come  in  then,”  Bornotti  replied. 

“Think  you  can  get  me  information?” 

“I  think  so.  I’ll  try.  You  come?” 

“I  will,”  replied  Harry,  and  they  left  the  saloon  to¬ 
gether,  going  back  down  Mulberry  street  to  where  Young 
King  Brady  had  left  his  cart. 

Now  all  this  seems  simple  enough,  hut  Harry  saw  a  great 
deal  more  in  it  than  appeared  on  the  face. 


“He  knew  about  the  letters,”  he  instantly  determined. 

“Some  one  else  has  inquired  for  them.  He  suspects  me, 
and  is  trying  to  play  some  game,  and  yet  it  can’t  be  possi¬ 
ble  that  he  is  one  of  the  mail  thieves.” 

As  they  walked  down  the  street  Bornotti  talked  inces¬ 
santly. 

There  was  nothing  in  what  he  said,  however. 

Harry  felt  that  he  was  talking  against  time,  and  for  a 
purpose. 

“He’s  trying  to  throw  me  off  my  guard,”  he  thought. 

“This  is  a  more  dangerous  game  than  I  thought  for. 
What  does  he  know?  What  does  he  intend  to  do?” 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  junk  cellar  again. 

“Well,  I’ll  see  you  at  six  o’clock,”  said  Harry,  making 
a  move  to  return  to  his  cart. 

“Wait!”  exclaimed  Bornotti.  “There’s  one  of  my  men 
down  in  the  cellar  now.  Perhaps  he  will  know  about  the 
letters.  Come  down.” 

“Call  him  up,”  said  Harry,  his  suspicions  more  than  ever 
aroused  by  the  evil  leer  which  came  over  the  old  man’s 
face. 

“No,  no !  Come  down,”  growled  Bornotti,  stepping  be¬ 
tween  Young  King  Brady  and  the  curb. 

“Haven’t  time,”  said  Harry.  “Bring  him  up  or  I  won’t 
do  anything  about  it.” 

“Go  down  there !”  hissed  the  old  junk  dealer,  giving 
Harry  a  violent  push,  which  sent  him  flying  down  the  cel¬ 
lar  steps  head  first. 

A  dangerous  game ! 

Well,  that  is  exactly  what  it  was. 

Harry  might  have  realized  it  more  if  he  had  been  in 
shape  to  realize  anything. 

In  falling  Young  King  Brady  struck  his  head  against 
the  stone  step  at  the  bottom,  and  there  he  lay  unconscious. 

Old  Bornotti  was  upon  him  in  an  instant. 

So  were  two  other  wicked-looking  fellows  who  sprang  out 
from  among  the  rags. 

“Drag  him  into  the  back  room!”  said  Bornotti  in  Ital¬ 
ian.  “He  is  the  man  we  were  told  to  look  out  for.  He’s 
the  detective  come  at  last !” 


CHAPTER  III. 

WATCHING  ONE  OF  THE  GANG. 

All  that  afternoon  while  Young  King  Brady  was  work¬ 
ing  his  end  of  the  mail  mystery  case  in  his  own  way,  Old 
King  Brady  worked  at  the  mail  sorting  bench  in  the  post- 
office  with  half  a  dozen  sorters  on  either  side  of  him. 

No  one  suspected  the  quiet  old  fellow  who  had  been  add¬ 
ed  to  their  force  a  week  previously  of  being  anything  but 
what  he  seemed. 

For  just  one  week  Old  King  Brady  had  been  engaged  at 
this  business. 

During  this  time  he  had  studied  every  man  in  this  de¬ 
partment  with  the  closest  attention. 

Working  as  an  extra  hand  it  had  been  so  managed  that 
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the  old  detective  had  been  on  with  every  shift  and  had  had 
the  chance  to  study  every  man,  as  we  have  said. 

V  V 

So  far  he  had  learned  nothing,  but  this  did  not  discour¬ 
age  him  a  bit. 

This  was  his  third  experience  with  the  shift,  and  while 
apparently  attending  very  closely  to  his  work  the  old  de¬ 
tective’s  eyes  were  everywhere. 

At  almost  a  quarter  to  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
which  happened  to  be  just  the  time  when  Young  King 
Brady  went  tumbling  down  the  cellar  steps  up  in  Mulberry 
street,  the  sorter  who  worked  next  to  Old  King  Brady  let  a 
letter  tumble  on  the  floor. 

This  was  nothing;  it  often  happened,  but  what  attract¬ 
ed  the  detective’s  attention  particularly  to  it  was  the  fact 
that  the  letter  took  such  a  jump  that  it  landed  on  the  floor 
away  over  on  the  other  side  of  where  he  stood. 

This  made  it  necessary  for  Old  King  Brady  to  stoop  and 
pick  it  up  as  a  matter  of  common  politeness. 

As  he  tossed  the  letter  over  to  his  companion  the  detec¬ 
tive  chanced  to  notice  that  there  was  a  wet  spot  on  one  of 
the  letters  thrown  upon  the  general  delivery  pile. 

This  was  nothing. 

Another  would  have  paid  no  attention  to  it  whatever; 
but  the  detective’s  eyes  were  open  for  everything  now. 

He  made  a  mental  note  of  the  incident  and  worked  on. 

“You’re  getting  to  be  quite  fast,”  remarked  the  young 
man,  who  worked  next  to  him.  Old  King  Brady  did  not 
even  know  his  name. 

“Yes,  I  am  picking  up,”  replied  the  detective,  “but  I 
shall  have  to  work  a  good  while  at  the  business  before  I  can 
sort  as  fast  as  you.”  . 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know  about  that — it  will  come  to  you  be¬ 
fore  you  know  it.  Confound  the  luck !  I’m  bunching 
these  letters  every  which  way.  May  I  trouble  you  again  ?” 

Once  more  a  letter  had  gone  on  Old  King  Brady’s  side, 
and  dropped  upon  the  floor. 

“Certainly,”  replied  the  detective,  cheerfully. 

He  stooped  to  pick  up  the  letter. 

But  this  time  he  managed  to  look  out  of  the  corner  of  his 
eye  and  watched  the  young  man. 

What  he  saw  was  a  little  peculiar. 

Instead  of  keeping  on  tossing  the  letters  into  the  dif¬ 
ferent  boxes  the  young  man  suddenly  held  one  down  on  the 
bench  with  his  right  hand  and  with  a  quick  movement 
passed  his  left  over  the  lower  left-hand  corner. 

Then  the  letter  was  tossed  into  the  general  delivery  box. 

The  young  man  was  sorting  rapidly  when  Old  King 
Brady  handed  over  the  dropped  letter. 

Again  the  detective’s  eyes  wandered  toward  the  general 
delivery  box. 

On  the  letter  which  he  had  observed  the  young  man  hesi¬ 
tate  over  there  was  a  wet  spot  on  the  lower  left-hand  corner 
just  as  before. 

“I  believe  I’ve  made  a  discovery,”  thought  Old  King 
Brad  v,  as  he  went  on  with  his  work. 

He  worked  on,  but  now  apparently  he  did  not  pay  such 
close  attention  to  his  work,  but  let  his  eyes  roam  around 
the  room. 

Twice  when  he  looked  suddenly  back  he  caught  the  young 


man  in  the  act  of  holding  down  letters  and  rubbing  his 
hand  over  them  as  before. 

In  each  instance  a  letter  with  a  wet  spot  in  the  corner 
went  into  the  general  delivery  box. 

“It  means  something,”  thought  Old  King  Brady. 

He  watched  closely  and  yet  try  as  he  would  he  could  not 
see  anything  wrong  with  the  young  man’s  left  hand. 

Yret  it  was  the  first  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  due  that  the 
detective  had  been  able  to  discover. 

What  did  it  amount  to?  Anything? 

Old  King  Brady  thought  so. 

He  determined  to  test  it,  and  he  went  about  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  rather  a  bold  fashion,  which  might  have  got  him 
into  trouble  if  he  had  actually  been  what  he  seemed. 

Watching  his  chance  when  he  was  sure  the  young  man's 
eye  was  on  him.  Old  King  Brady  with  a  great  show  of  se¬ 
crecy  slipped  a  letter  into  his  jacket. 

The  young  man  paid  no  attention,  but  sorted  on. 

A  little  later  Old  King  Brady  did  it  again,  and  then  a 
third  time. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  now  that  he  had  been  observed, 
and  the  detective  did  not  repeat  the  maneuver. 

Indeed,  there  was  no  necessity  for  it. 

The  bait  had  been  swallowed,  hook  and  all. 

Soon  there  came  a  lull  in  business,  when  there  were  no 
letters  to  sort. 

The  young  man  stood  at  his  place  whistling  softly. 

Suddenly  he  picked  up  a  piece  of  paper  and  scrawling 
something  upon  it  pushed  it  over  to  Old  King  Brady. 

“You’re  taking  letters — I  saw  you  do  it,  three  times !” 
was  the  way  it  read. 

Old  King  Brady  stepped  back  and  seemed  to  be  terribly 
surprised. 

“Say,  old  man,  I  want  to  see  you  when  we  go  out,”  whis¬ 
pered  his  companion.  “Wait  for  me  on  the  corner  of  Ann 
street  and  Park  Row.” 

“For  heaven’s  sake  don’t  give  me  away,”  Old  King  Brady 
scrawled  on  the  back  of  the  paper  which  he  pushed  over 
along  the  bench. 

“Be  there  ?”  whispered  the  young  man. 

“Yes,”  breathed  Old  King  Brady,  “but  I’m  off  before 
you.” 

The  detective  had  an  inquiry  to  make  of  the  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  mail  sorting  division  a  moment  later. 

After  that  he  worked  on  quietly  till  a  little  before  eight 
o’clock,  when  a  messenger  came  hurrying  up  and  told  him 
that  the  superintendent  wanted  to  see  him  again. 

“Great  heaven,  what  can  he  want?”  the  detective  whis¬ 
pered  after  the  boy  turned  away. 

“Nothing  of  any  consequence,  most  likely,”  was  the 
young  man’s  answer.  “Don’t  you  fret  yourself.  How  can 
he  know  ?” 

Old  King  Brady  hurried  to  the  superintendent’s  private 
office. 

“Got  ’em  ?”  he  asked  the  moment  the  door  was  closed. 

“Yes,  T  think  so,”  replied  the  superintendent,  pointing  to 
half  a  dozen  letters  which  lay  on  the  desk.  “Are  those  the 
ones  ?” 

“Can’t  say.  I’ll  tell  you  in  a  minute,  though.” 

Hastily  Old  King  Brady  examined  the  letters. 
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In  each  instance  the  paper  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner 
was  slightly  swelled. 

“I’ll  swear  that  they  are  the  ones/’  the  detective  said. 

“Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  the  box  address  has  been 
taken  off?”  asked  the  superintendent  incredulously. 

“I  do.  Look  for  yourself.  Here,  take  this  glass.” 

Old  King  Brady  handed  the  superintendent  a  powerful 
magnifying  glass,  and  the  corners  of  the  envelopes  were 
carefully  scanned. 

“You’re  right.  Something  has  been  wiped  off  these  en¬ 
velopes  with  a  powerful  acid,"  he  remarked. 

“Didn’t  I  tell  you?” 

“It  is  as  you  say;  but  how  could  it  have  been  done?” 

“Can’t  answer  that  yet.  I  say  he  must  have  had  a  bit  of 
sponge  in  his  hand.” 

“Could  he  without  you  observing  it  ?” 

“It  seems  next  to  impossible,  yet  it  must  have  been,  and  I 
didn’t  observe  it.” 

“I  can’t  understand.” 

“Don’t  try  now.  We  must  act  quickly.  What  is  that 
fellow’s  name?” 

“James  Winston.” 

“Has  he  been  long  in  the  department?” 

“Only  about  a  year.” 

“Ever  have  any  reason  to  suspect  him  before  ?” 

“Never.” 

“Ever  have  the  office  detective  look  up  his  habits  ?” 

“Twice.  We  do  that  with  everybody,  you  know.” 

“Well  ?” 

“He  drinks  some,  and  plays  poker  for  a  small  limit.” 

“His  family — who  are  they?” 

“Hasn’t  any.  He  came  here  from  up  the  State.  He  is 
an  orphan.”  ' 

“Where  does  he  live  ?” 

“Can’t  tell  you  now,  but  his  address  is  in  the  book.  I 
can  give  it  to  you  any  time.” 

“Has  he  any  intimate  friends  among  the  postoffice 
clerks  ?” 

“Can’t  answer  that  now,  but  I  can  easily  find  out.  The 
•office  detective  will  know.” 

“I  shall  want  all  the  information  I  can  get,”  said  Old 
King  Brady,  quietly.  “Meantime  you  observe,  of  course, 
that  one  of  these  letters  is  addressed  to  Trask  &  Co.,  and 
each  one  of  the  others  to  firms  on  our  list.” 

“Indeed  I  do.  There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  he  has 
managed  in  each  case  to  wipe  the  box  number  off  the  enve¬ 
lope.  He  is  really  one  of  the  gang.” 

“We  won’t  jump  at  conclusions,  but  it  certainly  looks 
that  way.” 

“Why,  it’s  plain  enough.  With  the  box  number  wiped 
off  and  the  letters  thrown  into  the  General  Delivery  box 
they  go  to  the  General  Delivery  window  of  course.  There 
they  are  called  for  by  another  member  of  the  gang.  You 
have  made  a  great  discovery,  Brady.  The  mystery  is  as 
good  as  solved.” 

“Don’t  be  too  sure.  How  about  the  clerks  at  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Delivery  windows — are  they  all  right?” 

“They  are  all  old  hands,  of  course,  or  they  wouldn't  be 
there,  and  I  can  only  say  that  they  are  all  trusted  men.  It 
seems  impossible  that  they  can  be  in  the  plot.” 


“One  of  them  must  be.” 

“I’m  afraid  so.  I  don’t  like  to  think  it,  though.  W  hat 
shall  I  do?” 

“Call  him  in  just  as  soon  as  I  am  gone  and  tell  him  you 
suspect  me.  Ask  his  opinion;  set  him  to  watch  me.  Give 
him  any  old  ghost  story  you  please.” 

“And  you,  Brady  ?” 

“Will  meet  him  as  agreed,  upon,  of  course.” 

“And  arrest  him  if  he  confesses  ?” 

“By  no  means.  I  don’t  want  one  of  these  fellows  only. 
I  want  the  whole  gang.” 

Thus  saying,  Old  King  Brady  left  the  office. 

“Now  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say  for  yourself,  James 
Winston,”  he  muttered.  “If  I  don’t  greatly  mistake  I 
shall  have  this  mail  mystery  pretty  well  solved  while  Harry 
is  getting  ready  to  begin.” 

Was  it  indeed  so? 

We  may  as  well  state  right  here  that  Old  King  Brady 
was  destined  to  find  himself  entirely  mistaken  before  an 
hour  had  passed. 

Instead  of  solving  the  mail  mystery,  Old  King  Brady  was 
to  find  himself  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever,  as  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  show. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  HAND  OF  THE  WOMAN  IN  BLACK. 

Old  King  Brady  did  not  return  to  his  place  at  the  sorting 
table. 

Instead  of  that  he  immediately  left  the  postoffice  and 
walked  over  to  Printing  House  Square. 

“I’ve  made  a  discovery,”  he  reasoned,  “but  what  is  to 
come  of  it?  Is  this  fellow  Winston  likely  to  give  himself 
away  without  being  better  acquainted  with  me  than  he  is? 
I  hardly  think  so.  Still,  if  I  handle  myself  right  I  may 
find  out  several  points  before  I  get  through  with  him.  At 
all  events,  I  can  start  on  the  shadow.  I’ve  made  a  begin¬ 
ning.  That’s  sure.” 

•  He  turned  into  Nassau  street  and  kept  on  down  to  Ann. 

The  City  Hall  clock  said  eight  when  Old  King  Brady 
left  the  square. 

As  this  was  the  hour  when  the  shift  on  which  he  had 
been  working  always  quit  the  detective  fully  expected  to  see 
his  man  standing  on  the  corner  waiting  for  him. 

He  was  not  altogether  mistaken. 

Instead  of  meeting  him  on  the  corner,  however,  he  ran 
against  him  in  the  middle  of  the  block. 

“Hello!”  said  Winston.  “You’re  here,  are  you?  What 
did  tlie  old  man  want?” 

“Oh,  you  were  right,”  replied  Old  King  Brady,  with  an 
air  of  relief.  “You  were  entirely  right.  He  only  wanted 
to  ask  me  a  lot  of  questions  about  my  habits  and  all  tha* 
sort  of  thing.  It  made  me  nervous,  though.  1  can  tell 
you:  still,  from  the  way  he  talked.  1  don't  think  he  sus¬ 
pects.” 

“Don't  be  too  sure  of  that,"  replied  Winston.  “Still, 
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there  is  nothing  to  be  alarmed  at.  Did  he  say  anything 
about  taking  you  off  the  extra  list  ?” 

"Yes;  he  said  he  expected  to  have  a  regular  job  for  me 
next  week/' 


"That's  all  right,  then.  They  always  put  the  office  de¬ 
tective  on  to  a  fellow  before  they  take  him  off  the  extra 
list.  Say,  old  man,  I  don't  know  that  I  know  your  name.” 

“My  name  is  McCormick,"  replied  Old  King  Brady. 
"Jeremiah  McCormick.  What's  yours?” 

“James  Winston;  but  say,  we  mustn't  be  seen  talking 
here.  Can't  we  go  in  somewhere  and  have  a  drink  ?” 

“Well,  we  might,  I  suppose,”  replied  Old  King  Brady; 
“hut  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  don’t  feel  very  much  like  tak¬ 
ing  a  drink.” 

“Worried  ?” 


a'1 


‘Well,  a  little/ 

‘You  tried  a  bold  game/ 

“That’s  so.  I  never  thought  you’d  be  sharp  enough  to 
catch  on  to  me  the  way  you  did.” 

Winston  chuckled. 

“I  think  I’m  a  little  nearer  up  to  date  than  you  are,  old 
man,”  he  said,  “then  there’s  one  other  thing  about  it.  Do 
you  know  what  I  mean  ?” 

‘No,  I  don’t.” 

‘You  were  dead  slow  in  your  way  of  doing  it.  Any  old 
chump  would  have  seen  you  put  those  letters  in  your  pock¬ 
et,  standing  where  I  was.” 

“Are  you  going  to  give  me  away  ?”  demanded  Old  King 
Brady,  fiercely.  “Say,  are  you  going  to  give  me  away  ?” 

“Not  I,”  laughed  Winston.  “That  isn’t  my  style  at  all; 
but  say,  we  can’t  stand  here  talking.” 

“What  shall  we  do,  then  ?” 

“If  you  won’t  go  and  have  a  drink,  suppose  we  walk 
around  the  block?  We  can  talk  as  we  go.” 

“I’ve  no  objection  to  that,  only  I  don’t  know  what  you 
want  to  talk  about.” 


“I’ll  tell  you  right  now,  but  first  I  want  you  to  swear 
that  if  you  don’t  like  what  I  have  to  propose  to  you,  it 
drops  right  here.” 

“Of  course  I’ll  swear  it.” 

“You  know  what  the  result  will  be  if  you  go  back  on  me, 
old  man.” 

“I  can  guess.  I  don’t  need  to  be  reminded  of  that.” 

“That’s  business.  You  want  to  get  let  into  a  good  thing? 
I  know  what  sort  of  a  man  you  are.” 

“Of  course  I  do.” 

“A  safe  thing.” 

“That  makes  it  all  the  more  desirable.  Give  it  a  name.” 

“I  won’t  do  that  just  yet,  but  I’ll  tell  you  this  much. 
Swiping  letters  at  the  distributing  table  is  a  most  danger¬ 
ous  business.” 

“I  know  it  now.” 

“I  can  put  you  on  to  a  wrinkle  which  is  paying  the  boys 

good  money,  and  I’ll  do  it  if - ” 

“Well  ?” 

“If  you  pass  muster  with  the  boss  of  the  gang.” 

Bv  this  time  they  had  passed  around  into  Beckman 
and  had  almost  reached  Theater  Alley. 

7  he  evening  was  red  hot.  Not  a  breeze  was  stirring. 


rFhe  perspiration  was  pouring  off  of  Old  King  Brady 
like  rain. 

“Will  he  never  come  to  the  point?”  he  thought.  “I 
wish  there  was  something  I  could  say  to  make  him,  but 
I  suppose  it  is  best  to  let  the  fellow  take  his  own  lead.” 

The  thought  had  scarcely  crossed  his  mind  when  their 
conversation  was  suddenly  cut  short  by  the  sound  of  a  quick 
footstep  behind  them. 

“Who  the  mischief  is  that  following  us?”  whispered 
Winston,  savagely 

Both  stopped  and  looked  back. 

There  was  a  woman  dressed  entirely  in  black  and  wear 
ing  a  heavy  black  veil  right  behind  them. 

Perhaps  she  was  following  them,  but  it  did  not  look  so 
for  she  pushed  right  ahead  without  even  glancing  their 
way. 

Old  King  Brady  and  Winston  watched  her  as  she  cross¬ 
ed  Theater  Alley,  rounded  the  corner  of  Beekman  street 
and  Park  Row,  and  disappeared. 

“It’s  nothing,”  said  Winston.  “I’m  nervous,  that’s  all.” 

“You  were  about  to  say — ”  remarked  the  detective. 

“I’ll  say  it  in  the  alley,”  replied  Winston.  “We  won’t 
go  round  by  Park  Row  at  all.” 

“It  will  be  better.  It  wouldn’t  pay,  perhaps,  to  have  us 
seen  together.” 

“You’re  right  there.  Come  into  the  alley.” 

“They  passed  into  Theater  Alley,  upon  which,  as  every¬ 
body  knows,  the  buildings  on  Park  Row,  between  Ann  and 
Beekman  streets,  back. 

“Yes,”  said  Winston,  who  was  walking  on  Old  King 
Brady’s  right.  “Yes,  there  is  a  gang  of  us,  and  for  the  last 
few  months  we’ve  been  working  the  slickest  scheme  you 
ever  heard  tell  of.” 

“I’m  waiting  to  hear  more  about  it,”  said  Old  King 
Brady,  for  once  more  Winston  paused  and  looked  nervous¬ 
ly  around. 

But  there  was  nothing  to  fear,  evidently. 

As  near  as  Old  King  Brady  could  see  there  was  no  one 
in  the  alley  but  themselves. 

“Go  ahead  with  what  you’ve  got  to  say,”  he  exclaimed 
impatiently. 

“What  I’ve  got  to  say  is  just  this,”  whispered  Winston.. 
“We  are  swiping  upward  of  fifty  money  letters  a  day  and — 
oh — oh  !  I’m  done  for  !  Oh  !" 

Suddenly  a  shot  rang  out  through  Theater  Alley. 

The  man  Winston  dropped  face  downward  on  the  pave¬ 
ment  at  Old  King  Brady’s  side. 

Startling? 

Well,  rather! 

AH  the  more  so  to  Old  King  Brady  because  he  saw  the 
hand  which  fired  the  fatal  shot. 

Suddenly  it  was  projected  from  behind  a  half  open  door. 

Old  King  Brady  saw  the  hand  and  he  saw  the  glitter  of 
the  revolver,  and  he  saw  the  flash. 

It  was  a  woman’s  hand — there  was  a  black  sleeve  about 
the  arm,  and  he  saw  the  skirt  of  a  black  dress  below. 

The  old  detective  started  back,  half  expecting  to  get  a 
shot  himself. 

This  only  for  an  instant. 
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At  a  glance  he  saw  that  James  Winston  was  either  dead 
or  seriously  wounded. 

Blood  was  flowing  freely  from  a  wound  in  the  man’s 
side,  so  the  detective  without  even  stopping  to  raise  him  up 
made  one  quick  spring  through  the  half  open  door. 

Instantly  the  revolver  cracked  again,  and  a  shot  went 
whizzing  past  Old  King  Brady’s  head. 

Now,  this  would  have  been  enough  to  send  any  man  but 
Old  King  Brady  flying  out  of  the  dark  hallway. 

The  brave  old  detective,  however,  was  not  that  kind. 

He  drew  his  own  revolver  and  ran  forward. 

In  a  moment  he  ran  against  a  door  which,  being  opened, 
showed  him  the  rear  end  of  a  saloon  fronting  on  Park  Row. 

It  was  a  well-known  place  and  perfectly  respectable. 

Old  King  Brady  shot  one  hasty  glance  around. 

There  was  no  one  in  the  place  but  the  bartender  and  an 
old  man  who  was  indulging  in  a  glass  of  beer. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  gained  here,  so  Old  King  Brady 
shut  the  door  and  started  back  through  the  passage. 

He  expected  every  instant  to  be  laid  low  with  a  bullet. 

Nothing  occurred.  It  was  deathly  still  in  the  hall  now. 

“Perhaps  she  ran  up-stairs,”  thought  Old  King  Brady. 

There  was  this  chance,  certainly. 

The  stairs  were  in  front  on  the  Park  Row  end  of  the 
building. 

To  make  an  examination  of  the  upper  floors  there  would 
be  to  desert  Winston. 

The  fact  that  the  fellow  was  a  self-confessed  thief  cut 
no  figure  with  Old  King  Brady. 

He  hurried  back  to  the  alley  ready  to  render  him  every 
assistance  in  his  power. 

A  tremendous  surprise  awaited  him. 

Theater  Alley  was  entirely  deserted. 

No  man  dead,  dying  or  otherwise  was  visible. 

“He  was  only  wounded.  He  has  taken  to  his  heels  and 
escaped,”  thought  Old  King  Brady.  But  whether  this  was 
so  or  not,  he  could  only  guess. 

There  was  a  big  pool  of  blood  on  the  pavement  where 
Winston  had  fallen. 

This  looked  to  be  against  the  theory  of  escape. 

“Could  the  murderers  have  removed  the  body?”  Old 
King  Brady  queried. 

He  pulled  out  his  dark  lantern  and  examined  the  pave¬ 
ment. 

One  glance  showed  him  that  the  last  theory  was  correct. 

He  could  see  where  the  body  had  been  dragged  through 
the  alley  toward  Ann  street. 

There  was  a  trail  of  blood  leading  that  way. 

“We  have  been  watched  from  the  first,”  thought  Old 
King  Brady. 

Hastily  he  ran  over  the  situation  in  his  mind  and  came 
to  several  conclusions. 

They  were  as  follows: 

1.  The  man  Winston  had  been  shot  because  he  was  about 
to  give  away  the  secrets  of  the  mail  robbing  gang. 

2.  That  he  must  have  carried  on  his  person  papers  which 
those  who  fired  the  shot  feared  would  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  dotective. 

8.  That  the  body  had  been  draggl'd  off  through  the  alley 


because  those  papers  were  so  carefully  concealed  that  the 
murderer,  or  murderers,  could  not  readily  locate  them. 

All  these  were  points  of  importance. 

Already  Old  King  Brady  had  decided  that  it  was  the 
woman  in  black  who  fired  the  fatal  shot. 

It  was  nonsense  to  think,  however,  that  she  could  have 
removed  the  body. 

With  these  thoughts  running  through  his  head,  Old  King 
Brady  hurried  on  up  the  alley. 

He  had  shut  off  his  lantern,  now  feeling  afraid  that  it 
would  attract  attention. 

Dark  though  it  was  in  the  alley,  he  still  could  make  out 
the  trail  of  blood. 

It  led  him  to  the  cellar  steps  of  a  building  further  down 
the  block. 

Remember,  all  these  were  near  entrances  to  buildings 
fronting  on  Park  Row. 

This  building  was  an  old  one. 

Like  the  one  behind  which  the  murder  had  been  com¬ 
mitted,  there  was  a  saloon  on  the  ground  floor  of  this  build¬ 
ing. 

In  the  basement  was  a  cheap  restaurant. 

There  was  a  cellar  underneath  the  restaurant,  and  the 
entrance  to  it  was  by  a  flight  of  steps. 

.  At  the  top  of  these  steps  Winston’s  body  had  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  rest,  as  the  blood  on  the  stones  showed. 

The  steps  below  each  told  their  story. 

There  was  blood  on  every  one  of  them. 

Still  no  one  appeared  to  interfere  with  Old  King  Brady’s 
work. 

This  showed  how  secretly  and  how  noiselessly  the  mur¬ 
derous  gang  had  operated. 

As  Old  King  Brady  hurried  down  the  steps  he  could  hear 
the  clatter  of  dishes  in  the  restaurant  kitchen,  and  looking 
through  the  half  open  window  behind  which  several  gas 
jets  burned  brilliantly,  he  could  see  the  cooks  and  dish¬ 
washers  at  their  work. 

“Bold  business  this,”  thought  Old  King  Brady.  “They 
must  have  taken  him  down  right  in  the  face  of  those  people. 
Evidently  they  knew  what  they  were  about.” 

He  hurried  down  the  steps,  coming  up  against  a  door  at 
their  end. 

It  was  dark  down  here,  and  once  more  the  detective 
brought  out  his  lantern. 

He  started  back  half  in  horror. 

There  upon  the  floor  was  the  bloody  imprint  of  a 
woman’s  hand. 

Was  it  the  hand  of  the  woman  in  black? 

Old  King  Brady  thought  so. 

The  imprint  was  right  below  the  latch. 

Evidently  it  had  been  made  in  the  effort  to  push  the  door 
open: 

Equally  evident  was  it  that  the  attempt  must  have  suc¬ 
ceeded,  for  when  the  detective  laid  his  hand  upon  the  door 
it  immediately  flew  inward  disclosing  a  dark  cellar  beyond. 

“They  went  this  way,”  thought  Old  King  Brady.  “Just 
as  sure  as  shooting,  thev  went  this  way." 

He  turned  on  the  slide  of  his  lantern  again  and  flashed 
the  light  kito  the  cellar. 

It  was  filled  with  whisky  barrels  and  boor  kegs. 
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Old  King  Brady  saw  at  once  that  it  was  the  cellar  belong- 
ing  to  the  saloon. 

“These  people  knew  the  premises  well,”  he  muttered,  as 
he  hurried  on. 

He  found  nothing  to  hinder  his  passage  through  the  cel- 
car,  but  when  he  had  gone  half  way  he  made  a  discovery 
which  brought  him  to  a  halt. 

There  was  a  pool  of  blood  on  the  floor  at  his  feet. 

Here  Winston,  dead  or  alive,  had  been  laid  down  beyond 
all  doubt. 

Here  also  was  the  coat  the  unfortunate  man  had  worn. 

The  sleeves  had  been  turned  inside  out  and  the  lining 
was  torn  in  many  places. 

“Ah,  ha !  They  were  looking  for  the  papers,”  thought 
Old  King  Brady.  “Did  they  find  them  ?  I  wish  I  knew  !” 

He  hastily  rolled  up  the  coat  in  a  piece  of  wrapping  pa¬ 
per  which  came  out  of  one  of  his  capacious  pockets,  and 
hurried  on. 

In  a  moment  all  mystery  about  the  method  by  which 
Winston  had  been  spirited  away  vanished. 

There  was  a  door  and  a  flight  of  stairs  at  the  other  end 
of  the  cellar,  and  Old  King  Brady  traced  the  blood  trail  up 
to  the  hallway  of  the  saloon. 

Here  the  trail  vanished  suddenly. 

It  was  safe  to  assume  that  by  some  method  the  bleeding 
had  been  stopped. 

Passing  out  into  Park  Row,  Old  King  Brady  stood  look¬ 
ing  up  and  down  the  street. 

“Hot  corn  !  Hot  corn  !  Hot  corn ;  a  penny  an  ear !”  called 
a  white-aproned  darkey  who  stood  on  the  steps  of  the  next 
building. 

He  had  his  pail  in  front  of  him,  and  held  a  pepper  pot  in 
one  hand  and  a  fork  in  the  other. 

“Hot  corn  !  Hot  corn !  Here  you  are ;  hot  corn,  a  penny 
an  ear !”  he  called  again. 

“Hot’s  my  man,”  muttered  the  detective.  “Whatever 
went  in  here  a  few  moments  ago  he  must  have  seen  it.” 

He  walked  over  to  the  corn  peddler  and  invested  in  an 

ear. 

“How  is  business  to-night,  Sam  ?”  he  asked. 

“Mighty  bad,  boss,”  replied  the  old  darkey,  shaking  pep¬ 
per  on  the  ear  of  corn.  “Have  some  butter?  No!  Well, 
some  gem’n  like  it  and  some  don’t.  Y'essir,  business  am 
mighty  slow.” 

“By  the  way,  Sam,”  said  the  detective,  as  he  gnawed  the 
ear  of  corn,  “what  did  they  do  with  that  drunken  man  they 
brought  out  of  the  saloon  just  now  ?” 

“Wife  took  him  off  in  a  kerridge,  sir.  Her  and  the  fel¬ 
ler  what  was  with  her.  Looks  bad  to  see  a  man  drink  so 
much,  don’t  it,  sir?  Huh!  I’d  be  ’shamed  to  hev  my  ole 
woman  hev  to  come  and  drag  me  out  of  a  gin  mill.  Dat 

i  would  r 

“You’re  right,”  said  the  detective. 

He  chuckled  to  think  that  he  had  hit  the  nail  squarely  on 
the  head. 

“1  suppose  it  was  the  same  fellow  I  saw  inside  there,” 
he  added.  “Shortish  man  without  a  coat,  the  woman  was 
t\rc  jn  brown  and  wore  a  veil.” 

“You’re  right  about  de  man,  boss,  but  de  woman,  she 

circled  all  in  black. 


“Well,  maybe  it  was  black.  That  corn  is  particularly 
good  to-night,  Sam.  Which  way  did  they  go,  up-town  or 
down  ?” 

“Right  up  Park  Row,  boss.” 

“It  was  a  private  carriage,  I  think  you  said,  Sam?” 

“Mebbe  I  didn’t  say  anything  about  it,”  replied  the  corn 
peddler,  quickly  realizing  that  he  was  being  pumped  at  last, 
as  the  detective  intended  he  should. 

“No,  but  you  are  going  to,”  said  Old  King  Brady.  “You 
are  going  to  tell  me  all  about  it  and  I  am  going  to  give  you 
a  dollar  for  your  trouble.” 

Old  King  Brady  had  it  all  his  own  way  after  that. 

The  corn  peddler  told  him  all  he  knew  with  variations  on 
the  truth  or  doubt. 

But  Old  King  Brady  was  perfectly  able  to  separate  facts 
from  fancy. 

The  only  additional  piece  of  information  of  any  value  ob¬ 
tained  was  that  the  carriage  was  simply  a  public  hack  which 
had  been  waiting  at  the  door  when  the  corn  peddler  first 
came  around. 

According  to  the  peddler  it  had  been  there  at  least  half 
an  hour. 

He  did  not  see  the  woman  get  out  and  enter  the  hallway, 
but  a  man  did  get  out  suddenly  and  disappear  within  the 
building. 

According  to  the  corn  peddler  he  was  gone  about  ten  min¬ 
utes  and  then  returned  with  the  woman  and  the  supposed 
drunken  man. 

“Their  eyes  were  open  from  the  first,”  thought  the  detec¬ 
tive,  as  he  crossed  to  the  postoffice.  “Well,  I  shall  find 
out  more  to-night.  To-morrow’s  work  is  to  trace  up  that 
hack.” 

Thus  reflecting,  Old  King  Brady  passed  through  one  of 
the  big  doors  of  the  postoffice  and  disappeared. 

Had  there  been  a  murder  committed  under  his  very 
nose  ? 

That  was  more  than  the  old  detective  could  determine, 
but  from  first  to  last  he,  saw  in  this  strange  business  the 
hand  of  the  mysterious  woman  in  black. 


CHAPTER  V. 

YOUNG  KING  BRADY  AND  THE  BLIND  MAN. 

By  his  carelessness,  if  you  like  to  put  it  so,  Young  King 
Brady  had  fallen  into  a  trap. 

It  was  certainly  a  bad  business  for  the  detective. 

The  fall  down  into  the  rag  cellar  would  have  been  little 
in  itself  if  his  head  had  not  happened  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  stone  step. 

This  settled  it  for  the  time  being. 

Young  King  Brady  was  knocked  senseless. 

He  was  immediately  pounced  upon  by  old  Bornotti  and 
two  other  Italians  and  dragged  into  a  dirty  little  room  fill¬ 
ed  with  old  bottles  and  bones. 

“He’s  the  detective!  He’s  the  detective!  lie  has  got 
those  letters,”  the  old  Italian  kept  saying.  “Shut  the 
doors!  Lock  them!  Don’t  let  anybody  come  in  until  we 
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search  him.  The  letters  are  upon  him.  They  must  be 
found.” 

The  Italians  hastened  to  obey.  The  outer  door  was  se¬ 
curely  fastened  before  any  move  was  made  to  search  poor 
Harry. 

While  this  was  going  on  the  young  detective  regained 
consciousness. 

The  room  was  lighted  only  by  the  feeble  lamp,  but  Harry 
was  able  to  see  old  Bornotti  moving  about. 

The  other  two  Italians  were  busy  outside  fastening  up 
the  door. 

Bornotti  was  calling  out  something  to  them  that  Harry 
could  not  understand. 

“Fm  in  a  hole,”  thought  the  young  detective.  “I’ve  got 
to  fight  for  my  life.” 

The  idea  scarcely  came  to  him  when  he  was  ready  to  act. 

Gathering  all  his  strength  together,  Harry  made  one 
quick  spring,  gained  his  feet,  and  the  next  instant  he  had 
Bornotti  by  the  throat. 

The  old  man  scarcely  had  time  to  give  one  dismal  croak 
when  Harry  had  him  over  upon  a  pile  of  rags. 

Bornotti  was  knocked  out  completely,  but  his  cry  brought 
the  other  two  Italians  flying  to  the  rescue. 

It  was  life  or  death  with  Young  King  Brady. 

He  realized  that  whatever  was  to  be  done  must  be  done 
on  the  instant. 

And  the  two  Italians  found  out  then  that  Harry  was 
capable  of  acting  on  the  instant. 

Young  King  Brady  was  very  handy  with  his  fists,  as 
more  than  one  criminal  in  New  York  knew  to  his  cost. 

Harry’s  right  fist  flew  out  and  landed  between  the  eyes 
of  one  Italian. 

His  left  fist  followed  suit,  and  took  the  fellow’s  compan¬ 
ion  right  over  the  left  ear. 

Well  aimed  blows  both  of  these  were,  for  each  brought 
down  a  man. 

Harry  stood  panting  for  an  instant,  hardly  realizing 
what  he  had  done. 

“Heavens !  I  hope  I  haven’t  killed  three  men !”  he 
thought. 

A  hasty  examination  showed  him  that  such  was  not  the 
case. 

He  immediately  whipped  out  a  strong  cord  and  lost  no 
time  in  tying  up  the  two  men. 

This  done,  he  dragged  them  into  the  back  room  and 
gagged  them  both. 

He  had  scarcely  completed  his  operations  when  the 
senses  of  one  of  the  men  returned. 

He  began  to  moan  and  sputter,  but  Harry  turned  and 
left  him  to  his  fate. 

He  wanted  to  find  out  how  it  was  with  old  Bornotti. 

He  did  so,  and  it  came  pretty  near  being  to  his  cost. 

As  he  turned  toward  the  place  where  the  old  rag  dealer 
lay,  Bornotti  suddenly  sprang  to  his  feet  and  confronted 
him  with  a  wicked-looking  knife. 

“I  killa  you  !  I  killa  you  !”  he  hissed. 

“If  you  can,  old  man  !”  retorted  Harry,  springing  nimbly 
to  one  side  as  Bornotti  made  a  strike  at  him. 

All  Young  King  Brady’s  movements  were  as  quick  as 
lightning. 


This  Bornotti  presently  discovered  to  his  cost. 

Out  went  Young  King  Brady’s  foot  and  down  went 
Bornotti  sprawling  upon  the  rags. 

Quick  as  thought  Harry  sprang  upon  him  and  wrested 
the  knife  away. 

“I’ve  fixed  you  now,  old  man !”  he  cried.  “Get  up  1 
Follow  me  into  the  room  outside.” 

He  could  not  very  well  refuse.  As  Young  King  Brady 
backed  through  the  door  into  the  outer  cellar  he  drew 
a  revolver  and  covered  the  old  man. 

“Follow  me,  or  I  fire  !”  he  cried.  “Quick,  now  !  Quick  ! 
That’s  the  talk !  Now  lock  the  door  on  your  friends.” 

“No,  no !”  panted  Bornotti.  “Me  turn  my  back,  you 
fire !  No  !  No  !” 

“I’ll  fire  if  you  don’t  do  it !”  cried  Harry.  “Quick ! 
Decide !” 

Bornotti  decided  to  bolt  the  door. 

“Now,  then,  old  man,”  said  Harry,  “you’ll  tell  all  you 
know  about  those  letters,  and  you’ll  tell  it  quick !” 

“Go  away !  Go  away !”  groaned  Bornotti.  “I  wanta  no 
trouble.  Go  away,  Mister,  go  away  !” 

“For  a  man  who  wants  no  trouble  you  have  rather  a 
queer  way  of  acting,”  sneered  Harry. 

“Why  did  you  want  to  get  those  letters  from  me?  An¬ 
swer  now.” 

The  answer  came  promptly  enough  then. 

Bornotti  was  a  man  thoroughly  cowed. 

It  appeared  that  Harry  was  not  the  first  who  had  came 
to  him  about  the  letters. 

A  week  before  Bornotti  had  a  visitor. 

This  visitor  was  a  man  who  refused  to  give  his  name. 

He  wanted  the  letters,  which  he  described  fullv. 

Bornotti  knew  nothing  of  them. 

The  visitor  declared  that  they  had  been  thrown  into  the 
ash  barrel  at  his  house  by  mistake,  and  that  he  had  traced 
the  matter  up  and  learned  that  the  ash  barrel  had  been 
overhauled  by  an  Italian  who  sold  his  old  paper  and  rags 
to  Bornotti. 

Even  the  name  of  the  rag-picker  was  mentioned,  and 
Bornotti  did  not  deny  that  he  was  a  man  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  selling  his  gatherings  to  him. 

But  Bornotti  had  seen  nothing  of  the  letters,  and  said 
so. 

The  rag-picker  remembered  them,  however. 

He  declared  that  if  they  were  not  in  his  bag  when  it  was 
emptied  out  in  Bornotti’s  cellar  they  must  have  been 
dropped  in  the  street. 

Then  the  visitor  made  the  proposition  to  Bornotti  which 

furnished  the  keynote  for  his  savage  attack  on  Young  King 

Bradv. 

*/ 

“Sooner  or  later  a  detective  will  come  to  you  about  those 
letters,  he  said.  “Kill  him,  and  I  ll  pay  you  five  hundred 
dollars.  Kill  him  and  get  the  letters  back  and  I'll  pay  you 
five  hundred  more.” 

All  this  Harry  wormed  out  of  Bornotti  little  by  little. 

“Now,  then,  this  is  the  last  question  I'll  ask  you.”  he  said 
when  his  inquiries  had  reached  this  stage.  “What  was  the 
name  of  your  man,  and  what  is  his  address?” 

Bornotti  could  not  remember  the  man's  name  j  he  had 
forgotten  the  address. 
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Young  King  Brady's  eyes  flashed  ominously  as  lie  threw 
up  the  revolver  again. 

“Quick !  Tell  me  quick !  I'm  not  going  to  stand  here 
fooling !”  he  cried. 

“I  eanta  speak  it,”  growled  Bornotti.  “Don’ta  fire.  I 
have  him  written  here.” 

He  went  to  an  old  desk  and  took  out  a  bit  of  paper  which 
he  handed  to  Harry. 

“Swarzkopf,  No.  —  West  32d  street/’  was  scrawled 
across  the  sheet. 

“That  goes  for  the  present,”  said  Harry,  pocketing  the 
paper.  “If  you  are  fooling  me,  old  man,  look  out !” 

Bornotti  only  groaned. 

He  had  had  quite  enough  of  the  business.  He  was  only 
anxious  now  for  Harry  to  get  out. 

For  this  reason  he  made  no  objection  when  the  detec¬ 
tive  ordered  him  to  open  the  door. 

“Good  night,  Bornotti,”  called  Harry,  sneeringly,  as  he 
sprang  up  the  cellar  steps.  “Keep  your  mouth  shut  about 
all  this,  and  I  will.  Cross  my  path  again  and  you  have  lots 
of  trouble  ahead.” 

Bornotti  made  no  effort  to  follow  the  young  detective. 
Harry  never  supposed  he  would,  and  he  struck  down  Mul¬ 
berry  street  to  Grand  without  looking  behind  him  more 
than  once. 

At  Grand  street  he  boarded  a  car  and  went  over  to  the 
west  side  of  town. 

His  head  ached  some,  but  otherwise  he  found  himself 
none  the  wrorse  for  his  severe  experience  among  the  rag 
merchants  of  Mulberry  street. 

“It’s  early  yet,  and  I  may  as  well  see  this  thing  through,” 
he  thought.  “I  want  to  have  something  definite  to  report 
to  the  governor  to-night,  if  it  is  a  possible  thing.” 

And  after  all,  it  looked  very  much  as  if  Young  King 
Brady  was  likely  to  have  his  wish. 

To  a  certain  extent  his  experience  in  Mulberry  street  had 
been  very  satisfactory. 

He  had  obtained  an  important  clue,  and  it  only  remained 
for  him  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

This  was  what  Young  King  Brady  was  about  to  do  now. 

He  left  the  car  and  went  up  town  by  the  Ninth  avenue 
elevated  railroad. 

Leaving  this  at  30th  street,  he  walked  rapidly  west  over 
to  Eleventh  avenue,  and  soon  found  himself  in  that  inter¬ 
esting  neighborhood  known  as  “Hell’s  Kitchen.” 

There  is  no  more  dangerous  place  in  all  New  York 
than  this. 

The  mere  fact  of  the  address  being  here  proved  to  Young 
King  Brady  that  he  had  desperate  characters  to  deal  with. 

On  every  side  of  him  now  were  the  worst  kind  of  tene¬ 
ment  houses. 

Harry  had  already  located  his  house,  but  he  passed  di¬ 
rectly  by  it. 

The  house  was  one  of  a  row  of  old  private  residences 
which  extended  down  almost  to  Eleventh  avenue. 

These  houses  had  all  been  turned  into  tenements  except 
oue,  which  still  appeared  to  be  occupied  by  a  single  family. 

There  were  lace  curtains  in  the  windows,  and  the  shades 
were  drawn. 


The  front  of  the  house  was  neatly  kept,  and  it  stood  out 
in  bold  relief  from  the  rest  of  the  row. 

These  other  houses  were  dirty  and  dilapidated. 

The  sidewalk  in  front  of  them  swarmed  with  children. 

It  seemed  strange  that  anyone  in  circumstances  to  rent 
a  whole  house  or  to  own  one  would  live  in  a  place  like  this. 

“That’s  the  house  fast  enough,”  thought  Harry.  “Now 
I  must  find  out  a  little  something  about  it  before  I  go  in.” 

He  walked  on  and  turned  into  Eleventh  avenue. 

His  first  move  was  to  pass  around  into  32d  street  to  get  a 
view  of  the  rear  of  the  lot  upon  which  the  house  stood. 

Here  he  discovered  a  large  pork  packing  establishment. 

To  his  intense  surprise,  he  saw  that  the  name  on  the  sign 
read  Swarzkopf  &  Co. 

“Oh,  this  must  be  all  wrong,”  thought  Young  King 
Brady.  “It  can’t  be  that  a  man  who  owns  an  establish¬ 
ment  like  this  would  go  into  robbing  the  mails.” 

It  did  seem  unlikely. 

Yet  the  name  was  the  same. 

Young  King  Brady  had  already  concluded  that  Swarz¬ 
kopf,  the  pork  packer,  must  be  the  man  who  lived  in  the 
house  in  the  rear. 

His  next  call  was  at  the  grocery  store  on  the  corner  of 
32d  street  and  Eleventh  avenue. 

The  grocer  was  a  civil  spoken  German  of  more  than  or¬ 
dinary  intelligence. 

Harry  saw  at  a  glance  that  he  would  get  nothing  out  of 
this  man  unless  he  treated  him  fairly. 

He  took  him  aside  and  displayed  his  detective’s  shield. 

Then  as  briefly  as  possible  he  told  him  that  he  wanted 
some  information  about  the  house  further  up  the  block. 

“That’s  Swarzkopf,”  said  the  grocer.  “Big  pork  pack¬ 
er  around  in  33d  street.  He  lives  there.” 

“What  kind  of  a  man  is  he?”  asked  Harry.  “All 
straight  ?” 

“Why,  sure,”  replied  the  grocer.  “He  does  a  big  busi¬ 
ness.  There’s  as  many  as  fifty  men  working  in  the  pack¬ 
ing  house.” 

This  rather  discouraged  Harry. 

He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  been  fooled  by 
the  wily  Bornotti. 

“Do  you  know  Mr.  Swarzkopf  ?”  he  hastened  to  ask. 

No,  the  grocer  did  not  know  him. 

The  family  did  not  trade  at  his  store. 

All  he  could  tell  Harry  was  that  they  had  lived  there 
a  good  many  years,  and  were  perfectly  respectable. 

“There’s  the  old  man  and  the  son,  and  there  used  to  be 
two  daughters,  but  I  haven’t  seen  them  around  lately,”  he 
said. 

“What  sort  of  fellow  is  the  son  ?”  Harry  asked. 

“The  son?  Why  it  is  the  son  who  runs  the  business,” 
replied  the  grocer.  “The  old  man  has  nothing  at  all  to 
do  with  it.  He’s  blind.” 

“Blind!”  ejaculated  Young  King  Brady. 

He  felt  sure  now  that  he  had  been  started  on  the  wrong 
track. 

Still  he  felt  that  he  ought  not  to  leave  the  neighborhood 
without  proving  it. 

“I’ll  call  at  the  house  anyway,”  he  determined. 
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Now,  not  to  have  done  this  would  have  been  to  go  dead 
against  Old  King  Brady’s  instructions. 

“Never  trust  to  appearances,”  was  the  old  detective’s 
motto. 

Certainly  appearances  were  dead  against  Harry’s  gaining 
any  information  when  he  went  up  the  steps  of  the  Swarz- 
kopf  house. 

While  his  hand  was  yet  on  the  bell-pull  Harry  deter¬ 
mined  on  his  course. 

It  was  rather  a  peculiar  one,  yet  it  had  one  merit. 

“If  there  is  anything  to  be  found  out  here,  this  will  be 
the  surest  way  to  discover  it,”  Harry  thought. 

He  was  still  dressed  in  the  rag-picker’s  suit,  which  had 
not  been  improved  any  by  tumbling  about  in  the  junk 
cellar. 

Harry  determined  to  pose  as  an  Italian  and  see  how  it 
would  work. 

He  rang  the  bell,  and  after  a  long  wait  heard  footsteps 
coming  toward  the  door. 

They  came  slowly. 

Harry  listened,  and  could  hear  the  tapping  of  a  cane 
upon  the  floor. 

“That’s  the  blind  man,”  he  thought. 

After  some  fumbling  about  the  door  was  opened. 

An  old  German  wearing  a  dressing  gown  and  skull  cap 
appeared. 

His  face  was  hideously  ugly  and  he  was  far  advanced  in 
years. 

Green  spectacles  covered  his  eyes;  he  carried  a  stout 
cane  in  his  hand. 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  the  man  was  blind. 

“Veil,  vat  you  vant?”  he  snapped  out.  “I’m  blind,  but 
don't  you  dry  to  fool  mit  me,  or  I’ll  set  de  bloodhound  on  to 
you.  Vill  he  tear  you  to  pieces?  Oh,  no,  I  guess  not! 
Ha  !  Ha  !  Ha  !” 

There  was  something  horrible  in  the  old  man’s  laugh. 

It  made  Harry’s  blood  fairly  run  cold. 

“I  vanta  see  Meester  Swarzkopf,”  he  said.  “I  coma  from 
Bornotti  in  Mulberry  street.  Mebba  you  know.” 

The  blind  man’s  face  instantly  lit  up. 

“Ha !  you  have  come  at  last !”  he  said.  “You  have  dose 
ledders,  already?  Is  it  so?” 

“Yes,”  replied  Harry. 

“Veil,  veil,  veil !  Come  in !  Come  in !”  cried  the  blind 
man  impatiently.  “Vy  you  stand  dere  at  de  door  ?” 

“By  gracious,  I’ve  hit  it  sure !”  thought  Harry.  “If  I 
was  good  for  three  Italians  I  ought  to  be  good  for  this  old 
blind  man.” 

Thus  he  reflected,  and  yet  there  was  the  bloodhound. 

Harry  asked  : 

“How  about  the  dog?” 

“He’s  tied  up,”  said  the  blind  man,  hurriedly.  “You 
need  not  fear.  He  will  do  you  no  harm.” 

Harry  stepped  inside. 

The  blind  man  ran  his  hands  over  the  fastenings  of  the 
door  with  wonderful  precision. 

As  quickly  as  Harry  could  have  done  it  himself,  he  had 
made  all  secure. 

Then  he  led  the  way  down  into  the  basement,  and  Young 
King  Brady  followed. 
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The  room  was  furnished  in  a  plain,  but  substantial  man¬ 
ner. 


The  door  leading  to  the  kitchen  stood  open. 

Harry  could  see  no  one  moving  about  there. 

For  this  reason  and  because  it  was  so  quiet  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  was  alone  in  the  house  with  the 
blind  man. 

“Gif  me  de  letters !  Gif  me  de  letters !”  exclaimed  the 
old  fellow,  nervously,  before  Harry  was  fairly  through  the 
door. 

“Wait  a  moment,”  replied  Harry,  speaking  with  the  best 
Italian  accent  he  could  muster.  “I  must  know  first  that 
you  are  the  right  man.  Bornotti  did  not  tell  me  that 
you  were  blind.” 

“NTo,  no !  Dot’s  all  right.  It  vos  mine  pardner  dot  see 
Herr  Bornotti.  I  am  de  man  vat  vants  de  letters  dough.'' 

“And  pays  for  them  ?” 

“Yes,  yes.” 

“Prove  property  first.  Here  are  the  letters.  I’ll  let 
you  feel  them.” 

Harry  produced  the  false  packet. 

The  old  man  tried  to  snatch  it  away. 

“No,  you  don’t !”  cried  Harry,  pulling  back.  “That 
won’t  do  at  all.” 

The  blind  man  stormed  and  swore  horribly. 

He  was  a  vicious  old  wretch — that  was  easily  seen. 

His  swearing  did  not  disturb  Harry  in  the  least,  how¬ 
ever.  He  kept  right  on  playing  his  game.  1 

“Prove  property  !  Prove  property  !”  he  said.  “I  won't 
give  up  the  letters  till  you  do.” 

Then  to  his  amazement  the  blind  man  began  to  rattle 
off  a  lot  of  names  and  addresses. 

They  did  not  run  in  the  order  in  which  Harry  had  the 
letters  arranged,  but  they  were  all  correct,  for  there  was 
an  envelope  for  every  name  and  sometimes  two  or  more. 

“Right?”  asked  the  blind  man. 

“Right,”  replied  Harry.  “Now  about  the  pay  for  this 
job  ?” 

“Yell,  veil!  Vat  you  do?  You  know  de  pargain — 
huh  ?” 

“Yrou  haven’t  asked  yet  where  we  got  the  letters.” 

“I  ask  more,”  hissed  the  blind  man.  “Did  de  detective 
come?  Is  he  dead?” 

“Y  es,  he  came  and  he  is  dead,"  replied  Harry  unblush- 
ingly.  I 

He  had  already  made  up  his  mind  to  let  the  blind  man 
pay  him  the  thousand  dollars  if  he  would. 


This  done,  he  meant  to  arrest  him  on  the  spot. 

Just  about  that  time  Harry  felt  that  he  could  see  the  end 
of  his  work  right  ahead  of  him. 

Ha !  Ha !  Ha !  chuckled  the  blind  man.  “Dat  is  all 
right !  Dat  is  all  right !  Veil,  1  vill  pay  now.  Come  mit 
me  by  do  cellar  and  get  de  money." 

“Do  you  keep  your  money  in  the  cellar?"  Harry  asked. 

“Y  es.  yes  !  Always  in  de  cellar — come." 

“V  hy  ?  I  should  think  you  would  put  it  in  a  bank." 

\o,  no,  no !  No  bank,  no  bank !  Mebbe  de  bank  bust." 

“You  live  here  all  alone?” 

“Mit  de  bloodhound.” 
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“I  thought  your  son  lived  here — he  that  keeps  the  pack¬ 
ing  house  around  in  33d  street.’’ 

“No,  no,  no!"  the  old  wretch  fairly  shrieked.  “My  son 
is  von  man,  I  vos  anoder.  Ve  don'd  agree.  1  lif  here 
alone.” 

“But - ” 

“But  I  answer  no  more  questions.  It’s  none  of  your 
peezness.  Do  you  vant  de  pay  for  your  work  ?” 

[  “Yes.” 

“Den  gif  me  dose  ledders  und  follow  me  into  de  cellar.” 

Harry  handed  over  the  bogus  letters. 

He  determined  to  humor  the  old  fellow  to  the  end. 

Yet  as  he  descended  the  cellar  stairs  he  was  entirely  on 
his  guard. 

He  thought  the  bloodhound  might  be  down  there,  but  he 
was  not. 

The  cellar  was  littered  up  with  boxes  and  barrels  and 
all  sorts  of  rubbish. 

The  blind  man  lighted  a  lantern  before  he  started  down. 

This  he  flashed  before  him  and  ordered  Harry  to  go 
ahead  over  to  the  further  corner. 

He  seemed  perfectly  able  to  find  his  way  by  the  aid  of 
his  stick. 

“Look  !  Do  you  see  a  chest — a  big  green  chest  dere  ?”  he 
asked. 

Harrv  saw  the  chest,  and  said  so. 

It  looked  like  an  emigrant’s  chest,  and  stood  on  the 
boarded  floor  of  the  cellar  over  against  the  wall. 

“'Take  dis  key  und  open  it,”  said  the  blind  man.  “You 
can  do  it  quicker  dan  me.” 

Harry  took  the  key  and,  fitting  it  into  the  lock,  turned 
it  and  threw  the  lid  back. 

To  his  astonishment  he  saw  that  the  chest  was  half  full 
of  silver  coins. 

“Count  out  de  money  now  !”  cried  the  blind  man.  “Count 
it  out !  Help  yourself  !” 

There  was  a  diabolical  ring  to  his  voice. 

“This  man  means  mischief,”  thought  Harry. 

Instinctively  he  moved  away  from  in  front  of  the  chest 
and  did  it  so  noiselessly  that  his  footsteps  made  no  sound 
upon  the  boards. 

He  was  not  an  instant  too  soon. 

Suddenly  the  blind  man  stamped  his  foot  hard  upon  the 
floor. 

Instantly  a  square  trap-door  dropped  revealing  a  dark 
hole  beneath. 

“Ah*  ha !”  thought  Harry,  and  he  gave  a  yell  which 
might  have  been  heard  in  the  street. 

The  blind  man  burst  out  into  another  of  his  diabolical 
laugh.s. 

“Good-by,  Mister !”  he  shouted.  “You  vas  caught  now ! 
Gfd  out  ef  you  can  !” 

He  j*ut  his  hand  against  the  wall  and  must  have  touched 
ho  me  secret  spring,  for  the  trap-door  shot  back  into  its 

plaoe. 

“1  fig g  him!  I  figs  him  !”  chattered  the  blind  man,  rap- 
p,' ng  his  way  to  the  stairs  with  his  cane,  after  having  closed 
and  looked  the  chest. 

Harry  stood  breathless  in  his  corner. 

']  jc  old  wretch  wa  entirely  at  his  mercy. 


“Shall  I  arrest  him  or  watch  awhile  longer?”  thought 
the  detective. 

He  was  trying  to  make  up  his  mind  what  to  do  when 
suddenly  there  came  a  loud  ring  at  the  door-bell  above. 


CHAPTER  YI. 

OLD  KING  BRADY  KILLS  THE  BLIND  MAN’S  BLOODHOUND. 

In  order  to  ascertain  what  it  was  that  was  knocking  on 
the  blind  man’s  door  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  go  back  to 
Old  King  Brady,  whom  we  left  just  entering  the  postoffice 
from  the  Park  Row  side. 

The  detective  proceeded  immediately  to  the  office  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  mail  sorting  division. 

His  news  was  rather  startling,  but  the  old  detective  did 
not  wait  to  hear  the  superintendent’s  comments  upon  it. 

“There  has  been  murder  done,”  he  said.  “This  case  has 
taken  a  most  exciting  turn.  I  wanted  to  let  yon  know 
what  had  happened,  but  I  have  no  time  to  talk.  Probably 
you  may  not  see  me  here  again  for  a  day  or  two,  but  when 
I  do  return  yon  may  expect  to  know  the  whole  truth.” 

“Won’t  you  see  the  police?  Don’t  you  intend  to  put  the 
murder  case  in  their  hands?"  demanded  the  superintend¬ 
ent. 

“Most  decidedly  not,”  replied  the  detective.  “I  am 
working  for  the  government.  My  business  is  to  solve  the 
mail  mystery.  To  bring  the  police  into  the  case  at  this 
stage  of  the  game  would  be  to  spoil  it  all.” 

Leaving  the  postoffice,  Old  King  Brady  went  across  to 
his  own  little  office  and  locked  himself  in. 

He  then  took  the  coat  out  of  the  bundle  and  proceeded 
to  examine  it  in  every  part. 

The  pockets  were  turned  inside  out,  and  the  lining,  as 
we  have  said,  was  cut. 

Old  King  Brady’s  examination  of  the  lining  was 
thorough,  and  it  brought  its  results. 

Up  near  the  shoulder  lie  found  a  letter  concealed  be¬ 
tween  the  lining  and  the  cloth. 

He  pulled  it  out  and,  putting  on  his  eyeglasses,  spread 
the  sheet  out  upon  his  desk. 

To  his  surprise  it  was  entirely  blank. 

Here'  was  a  puzzle. 

Why  Winston  should  have  gone  to  the  trouble  to  so  care¬ 
fully  conceal  a  blank  sheet  of  paper  was  a  mystery. 

Old  King  Brady  turned  the  paper  this  way  and  that, 
but  could  make  nothing  out  of  it. 

“This  is  too  much  for  me,”  he  thought.  “I  can’t  under¬ 
stand  it.  This  seems  to  be  blank  paper,  but - ” 

Pie  said  no  more,  but  folded  up  the  paper,  returned  it  to 
its  envelope,  and  left  the  office  hurriedly. 

Boarding  a  Third  avenue  car,  he  went  up  the  Bowery 
and  a  little  later  knocked  on  Mr.  Stanley’s  door. 

The  writing  expert  was  an  old  friend  of  the  detectives. 

-  They  had  worked  together  on  many  a  complicated  case. 

Stanley  was  busy  at  his  desk,  and  merely  nodded  to  the 
detective,  and  resumed  his  seat. 
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“In  a  moment,  Brady/’  he  said.  “I  must  finish  what  I 
am  doing  before  1  talk.” 

His  pen  scratched  away  for  fully  ten  minutes  and  then 
pushing  the  paper  aside,  he  turned  and  faced  the  detec¬ 
tive. 

“Well,”  he  said.  “Harry  was  in  here  this  afternoon.  Is 
it  the  same  case?” 

“I  rather  think  it  must  be/’  replied  the  detective. 

“Mail  robbery?” 

“Yes.  Did  he  tell  you?” 

“No.” 

“I’m  glad  of  that.  I  should  not  have  liked  it  very  well 
if  he  had.  How  did  you  know?” 

“I  copied  some  letters  for  him,  and  imagined  the  rest.” 

“Oh !” 

“It  is  all  right,  I  hope,  Brady?” 

“Quite  right.  Harry  is  entirely  in  my  confidence.  I 
•want  the  boy  to  work  the  case  in  his  own  way.” 

“I  guess  he  is  working  all  right.  He  seemed  to  be  in  a 
great  hurry.” 

“Let  him  push  ahead.  They  can’t  down  him,  but  I’ve  got 
something  here  that  downs  me.” 

‘YVhat  is  it  ?” 

“This.” 

Old  King  Brady  produced  the  supposed  letter. 

“This  ought  to  mean  something,”  he  said,  “but  as  it 
stands  it  means  nothing.  I  want  you  to  explain.” 

Stanley  took  the  paper  and  examined  it  long  and  earn¬ 
estly  in  the  light. 

“There  is  probably  writing  on  this,”  he  said,  “but  I  can’t 
be  sure  till  I  make  the  test.” 

“Invisible  ink?” 

“Yes  and  no !” 

“Heat  won’t  bring  it  out,  though.” 

“You  tried  that?” 

“Yes.” 

“And  failed?” 

“As  you  see.” 

“The  kind  I  suspect  don’t  work  that  way.” 

“How,  then  ?” 

“Well,  it’s  not  exactly  invisible  ink.  If  it  is  as  I  sus¬ 
pect,  this  paper  has  been  written  over  with  ordinary  ink 
and  the  writing  obliterated  afterward.” 

“Hello  !  I  never  heard  of  that.” 

“I  have.  It  is  done  by  the  application  of  a  certain 
chemical  wash.” 

“Then  the  writing  is  gone  forever  ?” 

“By  no  means.  It  can  be  easily  returned.” 

“You  amaze  me.” 

“You  see,  it  is  like  this :  the  wash  destroys  all  the  color¬ 
ing  matter  in  the  ink  by  chemical  combination  of  the  par¬ 
ticles.” 

“Oh !” 

“Too  deep  for  you  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“To  restore  it  a  new  combination  must  be  effected,  or  in 
other  words,  fhe  black  coloring  matter  must  be  restored.” 

“And  you  can  do  it!” 

“Oh,  yes.” 

“Then  the  process  is  a  human  one?” 


“Known  to  a  few.  It  was  invented  by  a  rascally  old 
German  named  Swarzkopf,  who  thirty  years  ago  used  to  ixi 
a  chemist  in  this  city.” 

“And  is  now  dead,  I  suppose  ?” 

“I  can’t  say.  He  ought  to  be  if  he  isn’t.  He  com¬ 
mitted  forgery  and  was  sent  to  State’s  Prison  for  twenty 
years.”  |;j 

“That  so  ?”  i 

“He  was  also  a  counterfeiter  and  a  check  raiser,  and  an 
all  around  crook.” 

“How  did  you  learn  this  secret?” 

“From  the  man  who  taught  me  my  business.  He  had  it 
from  Swarzkopf  direct.” 

“And  you  have  no  idea  what  has  become  of  this  Swarz¬ 
kopf  ?”  I 

“None  whatever.  He  may  still  live  or  he  may  be  dead. 

If  he  is  living  he  must  be  very  old.” 

“Try  your  hand  on  the  letter,  Stanley.  I  am  most 
anxious  to  see  the  result.” 

Stanley  arose  and,  going  over  to  a  small  cabinet  in  one 
corner,  took  a  blue  bottle  from  among  a  number  of  others 
contained  in  it. 

With  the  contents — a  perfectly  transparent  liquid — he 
proceeded  to  w^ash  the  paper  with  the  help  of  a  bit  of 
sponge. 

The  result  was  amazing. 

In  a  moment  writing  began  to  appear  on  the  sheet. 

Stanley  continued  his  operations  until  the  whole  face  of 
the  sheet  was  covered. 

“There  you  are,  Brady !”  he  exclaimed.  “What  do  you 
think  of  that?” 

“Wonderful !”  cried  Old  King  Brady,  seizing  the  letter. 

Holding  it  up  to  the  light,  he  read  as  follows: 

“Dear  Jim. — Knowing  how  prompt  you  are  in  all  your 
payments  and  how  much  it  worries  you  to  be  in  debt,  I 
am  going  to  help  you  out. 

“You  owe  me  $500  and  over,  poker  debts.  You  want  to 
pay  me  and  I,  of  course,  want  the  money.  Now  listen  to  my 
plan.” 

Here  there  was  a  break. 

The  writing  did  not  show  up  well. 

Stanley  passed  the  sponge  over  the  paper  again,  and  that 
made  all  plain. 

“Go  on,”  he  said  to  Old  King  Brady,  who  had  been  read¬ 
ing  aloud. 

And  the  detective  read  as  follows: 

“I  know  a  man  who  is  possessed  of  a  great  secret.  His 
name  is  Swarzkopf.  He  lives  at  No.  —  West  3 2d  street. 
His  son  is  a  big  pork  packer  and  very  rich,  but  the  old 
man  is  a  terrible  scoundrel  and  blind  at  that.  He  was 
twenty  years  in  Sing  Sing,  and  his  record  is  as  black  as 
can  be.  No  need  to  go  into  it  all.  I  can  toll  you  all 
about  that  when  1  see  you.  It's  enough  now  to  explain  ntv  " 
plan. 

“This  letter  is  written  with  ordinary  ink.  but  1  can  tell 
you  how  to  make  the  sheet  as  white  as  if  a  pen  was  never 
touched  to  it.  Take  bottle  No.  1  and  pour  a  little-  a  verv 
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lit  ilo — of  its  contents  on  a  sponge  and  wipe  the  page  over 
— quick.  The  ink  will  immediately  disappear.  If  you 
want  to  restore  it,  rub  with  some  of  the  contents  of  bottle 
No.  2.  This  will  take  longer.  The  page  will  have  to  be 
care  full  v  washed  and  the  writing  will  all  come  back  again. 

“You  can  do  this  thing  a  good  many  times  with  the  same 
sheet,  but  at  last  the  ink  won't  entirely  disappear. 

»  “First  time  it  is  applied  it  is  always  a  go — you  can  bank 
on  it — sure  thing. 

“Now,  Jim,  what’s  the  matter  with  making  use  of  this 
secret?  Take  letters  of  shyster  firms  who  advertise  crook¬ 
ed  money  making  schemes.  Many  of  these  are  addressed 
to  a  box — particularly  the  advertising  bucket  shops — but  if 
you  could  stand  in  with  a  general  delivery  clerk — well,  need 
I  sav  the  rest? 

“Perhaps,  though,  I’d  better  be  explicit.  As  you  sort 
your  letters,  what’s  the  matter  with  having  a  piece  of 
sponge  concealed  in  your  hand.  One  wipe  will  do  it,  and 
away  goes  the  box  number  and  the  letter  goes  into  the 
general  delivery. 

“Either  Alice  or  I  can  call  for  them  and  we’ll  divide. 

“The  thing  might  be  worked  up  big  if  another  sorter 
was  taken  into  the  deal — see? 

“I  suppose  you  want  to  know  who  put  us  onto  this? 
Well,  I  admit  that  I  knew  old  Swarzkopf  in  Sing  Sing,  and 
that  I  got  it  straight  from  him.  Go  up  and  see  the  old 
fraud  and  tell  him  I  sent  you.  He’ll  show  you  how  easy 
the  thing  can  be  done.  Alice  has  an  engagement  at  the 
Palace  A7arieties  on  the  Bowery.  It’s  better  than  nothing, 
but  I  doubt  if  it  lasts  long.  Think  this  over.  We  might 
be  able  to  haul  in  several  hundred  a  week. 

“Always  your  friend,  Nat/"’ 

“Well !”  exclaimed  Old  King  Brady,  “this  is  a  great  dis¬ 
covery;  it  is,  for  a  fact.” 

“Any  bearing  on  your  case  ?”  asked  Stanley. 

“Why  it  has  every  bearing.  Look  here  !” 

Old  King  Brady  took  half  a  dozen  letters  out  of  his 
pocket. 

They  were  part  of  those  which  had  originally  been  in  the 
packet.  The  old  detective  had  not  given  Harry  all. 

•  “Try  them  with  your  wash,  Stanley,”  he  said. 

Stanley  lost  no  time  in  obeying. 

The  result  was  startling. 

In  each  instance  the  box  number  was  brought  out  as 
plain  as  could  be. 

Old  King  Brady  now  felt  that  he  was  making  decided 
headway. 

Before  he  left  Stanley’s  office,  which  he  did  a  few  min¬ 
utes  later,  he  had  determined  on  his  course. 

Fate  had  given  him  an  address  which  seemed  to  have  a 
decided  connection  with  the  case. 

Old  King  Brady  made  up  his  mind  to  use  it  at  once. 

To  follow  his  movements  for  the  next  half  hour  is  need¬ 
less. 

All  that  is  necessary  is  to  state  that  it  was  the  old  detec¬ 
tive  who  rang  Mr.  Swarzkopf’s  bell. 

While  waiting  for  the  blind  man  to  get  up  stairs  and  an¬ 
swer  it,  we  must  pause  to  mention  that  Old  King  Brady 


was  a  little  more  thorough  in  his  investigation  of  the  house 
in  “Hell’s  Kitchen”  than  Harry  had  been. 

It  was  easier  for  him  to  do  it,  for  he  happened  to  know 
an  old  resident  of  the  neighborhood. 

From  this  person  he  learned  that  Swarzkopf,  the  pork 
packer,  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  his  father. 

He  had  given  him  the  house  to  live  in  and  left  it,  taking 
his  family  with  him  the-  day  the  old  man  entered  it,  which 
was  about  two  years  before. 

“And  the  house  belongs  to  the  old  man,  anyhow,”  added 
Old  King  Brady’s  informant.  “He  built  it  years  and  years 
ago.  He  was  gone  for  a  long  time,  some  say  he  was  in 
Sing  Sing.  However  that  may  be,  he  suddenly  turned 
up  blind  and  there  he  has  been  ever  since.  He  lives  alone 
with  a  man  who  takes  care  of  the  place,  and  there’s  a  big 
bloodhound  in  there.  If  you  think  of  tackling  him,  Mr. 
Brady,  you  want  to  look  out  for  the  dog.” 

All  this  was  very  satisfactory  as  far  as  it  went. 

As  soon  as  Old  King  Brady  had  obtained  the  informa¬ 
tion  he  turned  his  steps  toward  the  blind  man’s  house  and 
rang  the  bell,  as  we  have  said. 

His  ring  was  answered  by  the  blind  man  in  person. 

This  was  a  piece  of  good  luck  that  the  detective  hardly 
hoped  for. 

He  was  perfectly  prepared  for  it,  nevertheless. 

His  action  was  rather  peculiar. 

Instead  of  speaking  he  quietly  stepped  inside  the  door 
and  slipped  past  the  blind  man,  moving  as  noiselessly  as  if 
he  had  been  stepping  on  velvet. 

“Veil,  who  vas  dere?  Yat  do  you  vant?”  demanded  the 
blind  man,  his  sightless  eyes  turned  toward  the  open  door.  ' 

No  answer  came. 

Fortunately  for  Old  King  Brady’s  plans  Swarzkopf, 
senior,  was  slightly  deaf  as  well  as  blind. 

“This  is  the  man,”  thought  the  detective.  “I  don't  see 
any  one  else  around.  Perhaps  he  is  alone  in  the  house. 
Well,  I’ll  take  my  chances  on  that.” 

He  waited  in  silence. 

“Vy  don’d  you  speak  ?”  called  Swarzkopf.  “If  you  fool 
mit  me  I  set  de  dog  on  you.” 

Still  no  answer. 

The  old  man  angrily  closed  the  door. 

“It’s  dem  boys  again,”  he  muttered.  “Wait !  Some  day 
I  let  de  dog  run  loose.  Dot  vill  fix  him.  Donnervetter ! 
Vat  now?  Vonce  more?” 

Again  the  bell  rang  out  a  furious  peal. 

The  door  leading  into  the  room  which  Harry  had  first 
entered  stood  open  and  Old  King  Brady  slipped  behind  it. 

“We’ll  see  who’s  coming  now,”  he  thought. 

Swearing  horribly  the  blind  man  tapped  his  way  into  the 
rear  room. 

“What’s  the  old  fool  about?”  thought  Old  King  Brady. 
“Doesn’t  he  mean  to  open  the  door  ?” 

Suddenly  the  deep  bay  of  a  bloodhound  reached  his 
ears. 

He  saw  at  once  what  the  blind  man  was  up  to. 

The  bloodhound  was  to  be  set  upon  the  slipposed  boys. 

But  Old  King  Brady  feared  for  himself. 

He  might  fool  the  blind  man  but  he  knew  perfectly  well 
that  he  could  not  hope  to  fool  the  bloodhound. 
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Instantly  ho  drew  his  revolver,  and  that  not  a  moment 
too  soon. 

With  a  loud  yelp  the  big  dog  tugged  at  the  chain  by 
which  the  blind  man  held  him  in. 

Swarzkopf  tried  to  hold  him  in  and  spoke  to  him  in  Ger¬ 
man,  but  it  was  no  use. 

The  bloodhound  wrenched  the  chain  from  his  hands  and 
bounded  into  the  room. 

“It's  no  use  talking,  I’ve  got  to  kill  the  brute !”  thought 
Qid  King  Brady. 

Again  the  bell  rang  furiously. 

Bang !  went  the  detective’s  revolver. 

The  bloodhound  gave  one  leap  into  the  air  and  dropped 
dead  at  the  feet  of  the  blind  man,  who  came  rushing  into 
the  room. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

YOUNG  KING  BRADY  AND  THE  BURGLARS. 

Where  all  this  time  was  Young  King  Brady?  Why  did 
he  not  come  up  stairs  and  lend  the  old  detective  a  hand? 

For  the  very  excellent  reason  that  he  could  not. 

When  old  Swarzkopf  built  the  house  years  and  years  be¬ 
fore  he  was  probably  as  noted  a  counterfeiter  as  there  was 
in  America,  and  also  a  most  successful  one. 

At  that  time  money  rolled  in  upon  the  wicked  old  man 
like  water;  he  built  a  house  suited  to  his  business,  and 
among  other  things  he  had  the  door  leading  down  into  the 
cellar  built  of  steel  overlaid  with  wood. 

This  did  not  save  him  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
detectives  at  last,  for  as  circumstances  came  about  he  was 
not  able  to  use  the  cellar  as  a  means  of  retreat  as  he  had 
intended. 

Thus  while  the  old  wretch  spent  years  in  Sing  Sing  the 
steel  door  remained  undisturbed,  and  there  it  still  was,  and 
Harry  when  he  tried  to  open  it  discovered  that  he  might  as 
well  try  to  move  one  of  the  walls  of  the  house. 

When  Old  King  Brady  fired  the  pistol  shot  Harry  heard 
it;  when  the  bell  was  pulled  again  and  again  he  heard 
that,  too. 

At  last  all  grew  quiet.  Harry  had  given  up  working  at 
the  door. 

He  knew  now  that  he  was  a  prisoner,  for  he  did  not 
know  how  to  get  out,  and  the  most  thorough  examination 
of  the  cellar  that  he  was  able  to  make  showed  him  no  way. 

“What  a  fool  I  was,”  he  muttered.  “Why  did  I  let  the 
old  scoundrel  go  up-stairs  and  fasten  me  in  here?” 

He  was  wondering  what  was  going  on  above. 

The  pistol  shot  disturbed  him  greatly. 

Had  the  blind  man  been  shot  or  had  he  shot  somebody? 

While  Harry  was  pondering  on  these  problems  he  sud¬ 
denly  heard  a  curious  noise  over  in  one  corner  of  the  cellar. 
He  flashed  his  dark  lantern  in  the  direction  of  the  sound, 
which  was  over  toward  the  trap-door. 

At  first  he  thought  it  was  rats,  but  in  a  moment  he  knew 
that  this  could  not  be. 

There  was  some  one  sawing. 


He  could  hear  it  distinctly. 

There  was  surely  some  one  underneath  the  trap-door  try¬ 
ing  to  cut  their  way  through. 

“Burglars  !’’  thought  Harry.  “There  is  somebody  trying 
to  break  in  here.” 

It  was  not  a  very  pleasant  prospect,  still  in  Young  King 
Brady’s  present  position  any  change  of  situation  was  better 
than  none. 

“I’ll  let  them  finish  their  job,”  he  thought.  “No  doubt 
they  are  after  that  chest.  Wonder  who  they  can  be,  and 
how  they  got  on  to  it?  I  shall  know  in  a  few  minutes 
now.” 

He  shut  off  his  dark  lantern  and  waited,  standing  close  to 
the  trap. 

The  sounds  continued. 

Harry  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  wood  was  almost 
cut  through. 

m 

Suddenly  he  heard  the  saw  slip  through  the  board. 

“I’ve  done  it,”  said  a  voice.  “It’s  all  plain  sailing  now.” 

“Go  for  it !  Go  for  it !”  said  another.  “The  sooner  it’s 
done  the  better.  We  want  that  money  box,  but  don’t  forget 
the  dog.”  \ 

Harry  had  heard  the  baying  of  the  bloodhound,  and  he 
knew  that  the  dog  was  no  myth. 

“What  am  I  to  do  ?”  he  thought.  “Collar  these  fellows  ? 
That’s  all  very  well,  but  what  am  I  to  do  with  them  after¬ 
ward?  Well,  at  all  events  they  can  show  me  the  way  out 
of  this.”  lv 

He  waited,  and  it  was  only  a  few  moments  before  the 
trap-door  dropped  down  out  of  sight. 

The  fastening  had  been  cut  away;  the  job  was  done. 

Evidently  the  burglars  were  prepared  for  the  fall  of  the 
trap. 

Harry  heard  one  of  them  call  to  the  other  to  look  out  as 
it  went  down. 

“The  coast  is  clear,”  a  hoarse  voice  said,  and  a  rough- 
looking  fellow  carrying  a  dark  lantern  climbed  up  into  the 
cellar. 


He  did  not  see  Harry,  who  took  care  to  stand  in  the  shad¬ 
ows,  but  then  he  did  not  look  about  him  very  attentively, 
but  turned  at  once  toward  the  chest. 

“Come  on !”  he  called.  “Come  on !  Here’s  where  the 
old  snoozer  keeps  his  money.  I  tell  you,  the  chest  is  full 
of  gold.” 

Up  came  the  other. 

They  were  a  pair  of  young  toughs  who  at  times  worked 
in  the  pork  packing  establishment,  through  the  block. 

In  some  way  they  had  learned  a  few  of  the  secrets  of  the 
place,  although  just  how  they  did  it,  as  will  be  shown  later, 
Harry  never  learned. 

Young  King  Brady  lost  no  time  in  acting. 

To  him  such  birds  as  these  were  easy  game. 

He  whipped  out  two  revolvers  and  crept  up  behind  them 
on  tiptoe,  as  they  bent  over  the  chest. 

“Well!”  he  exclaimed  in  a  deep  voice.  “What  are  you 
fellows  doing  here?” 

At  the  same  instant  footsteps  wore  heard  on  the  stairs 
above. 

Some  one  was  coming  down  into  the  cellar  now. 
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“Drop!"  breathed  Harry.  “Take  me  out  of  this,  or  I'll 
shoot  you  both.  Be  quick  !*' 

“Don't  fire!  Don't  fire,  boss!"  whined  one  of  the  bur¬ 
glars — both  were  as  pale  as  ghosts. 

“Take  me  out  of  this,  I  say !  I'll  settle  with  you  out¬ 
side.  How  did  you  get  in  here?” 

“We  came  in  through  the  packing  house,”  whined  the 
fellow  who  had  spoken ;  “there's  a  ladder  and  a  way  under 
the  yard.” 

“Down  the  ladder,  both  of  you  !  Down,  quick !  Hold 
your  lantern  so  that  I  may  see  to  follow !  Don’t  try  any 
games,  now,  or  these  things  will  be  sure  to  go  off !” 

The  two  burglars  sneaked — simply  sneaked  without  an¬ 
other  word. 

It  was  time  for  Harry  to  follow  them  if  he  wished  to 
avoid  meeting  those  who  were  coming. 

He  felt  sure  that  it  was  the  old  blind  man. 

He  could  hear  him  fumbling  at  the  fastenings  of  the 
cellar  door. 

Underneath  the  trap  was  a  ladder  which  stood  against 
the  wall  a  little  to  one  side. 

The  burglars  went  down  first  and  Harry  followed. 

He  knew  that  he  risked  his  life  in  doing  so,  for  they 
could  have  shot  him  then  if  they  had  chosen. 

But  there  was  no  fight  in  the  fellows.  The  mere  sight 
of  the  young  detective’s  pistols  had  been  enough  to  take 
all  the  wind  out  of  their  sails. 

In  a  moment  all  three  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder. 

It  was  a  curious  place. 

Here  there  was  a  stone  pavement  forming  a  narrow 
ledge  around  a  square  hole  which  went  down  further,  per¬ 
haps  to  the  sewer. 

The  stench  was  terrible  enough  for  it  to  mean  that. 

The  two  burglars  did  not  wait  for  Harry  to  come  down. 

Set  in  the  side  of  the  wall  was  another  iron  door  which 
communicated  with  a  narrow  passage. 

This  door  stood  open,  and  the  burglars  took  to  their  heels 
the  instant  they  were  off  the  ladder. 

Harry  could  hear  them  running  along  the  passage,  and 
he  let  them  go. 

Perhaps  he  might  not  have  done  this,  but  there  were 
other  sounds  above  him  which  attracted  all  his  attention 
now. 

“Bring  him  along  !  Bring  him  along !  We’ll  drop  him 
into  the  sewer  and  that  will  be  the  last  of  him !”  he  heard 
the  blind  man  exclaim  in  his  broken  way. 

“No,  no !  Don’t !”  cried  a  woman’s  voice.  “I  wish  we 
hadn’t  brought  him  here  now.  It  is  horrible !” 

“Shut  up,  Alice !  It  must  be,”  said  another  voice.  “We’ve 
got  one  detective,  but  heaven  knows  how  many  more  may 
be  at  our  heels.  This  thing  must  be  settled  up  right  now.” 

Did  they  mean  Young  King  Brady? 

Harry  never  doubted  it. 

He  never  dreamed  of  the  possibility  of  Old  King  Brady 
being  in  the  house. 

What  was  to  be  done  ? 

Evidently  these  wretches  were  about  to  throw  some  one 

down  through  the  trap. 

Harry's  quick  eye-  now  spied  a  cover  which  seemed  to 

fit  the  hole  leaning  against  the  wall. 


He  seized  it  and  noiselessly  lowered  it. 

It  covered  the  opening  completely,  and  Harry  knew  by 
the  feeling — it  was  dark  now  that  the  burglars  had  van¬ 
ished  with  their  lantern — that  the  thing  was  padded  on  top. 
He  had  scarcely  time  to  make  this  discovery  before  those 
above  him  stood  over  the  opening. 

“Now,  then !”  said  the  blind  man’s  voice. 

Harry  pressed  close  to  the  wall,  expecting  to  hear  some 
one  thrown  down  through  the  open  trap,  when  all  at  once 
a  shot  rang  out  through  the  cellar. 

“Surrender,  every  one  of  you !”  cried  Old  King  Brady’s 
voice. 

There  was  a  rush — hurried  exclamations — another  shot 
— a  slamming  door,  and  then  a  woman’s  scream. 

“Governor !  Governor !”  shouted  YUung  King  Brady 
from  the  pit. 

“Harry !  Great  heavens,  are  you  down  there !”  the  old 
detective  called  back. 

It  was  a  case  of  mutual  surprise. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  events  which  followed  we  must 
return  to  Old  King  Brady  and  explain  how  it  fared  with 
him  after  he  shot  the  bloodhound. 

This  is  necessary  to  a  correct  understanding  of  our  story. 

We  left  Old  King  Brady  standing  over  the  dead  dog  with 
the  smoking  revolver  in  his  hand,  listening  to  the  furious 
ringing  of  the  door  bell. 

The  blind  man  stood  like  one  paralyzed. 

Although  he  could  not  see  what  had  happened,  he  seem¬ 
ed  to  know  that  the  bloodhound  was  dead. 

He  called  to  the  brute,  and  getting  no  answer,  broke  out 
into  a  torrent  of  the  most  horrible  language. 

He  defied  the  unknown  person  who  had  killed  his  dog ! 

He  beat  about  with  his  stick,  dared  him  to  show  himself, 
and  seemed  to  have  no  fear  whatever  for  his  own  life. 

While  this  was  going  on  the  bell  kept  ringing  furiously, 
to  which  the  blind  man  paid  no  attention  at  all. 

“Lively  place  this,  considering  there’s  only  myself  and 
a  blind  man  here,”  thought  Old  King  Brady. 

He  kept  perfectly  silent. 

Of  course  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  dodge  the  blind  man’s 
cane. 

At  last  the  ex-convict  gave  it  up  and  began  to  think  of 
the  door. 

He  had  stopped  talking  now. 

He  paused  beside  the  dog  for  a  moment,  and  putting 
down  his  hand  felt  of  the  dead  animal. 

“You  hear  me,  whoever  you  are  !”  he  yelled.  “You  hear 
me!  I'm  blind,  but  never  mind!  I'll  have  your  life  for 
this !” 

Old  King  Brady  could  not  help  but  admire  his  courage. 

He  slipped  behind  the  door  again  as  the  old  scoundrel 
rapped  his  way  to  the  front  door. 

“Who’s  there?  Who’s  there?”  Old  King  Brady  heard 
him  call. 

He  could  not  hear  the  answer. 

It  must  have  been  satisfactory,  though,  for  the  blind 
man  immediately  began  to  let  down  the  bars  and  draw  the 
bolts. 

Others  were  coming.  Old  King  Brady  began  to  think  of 
his  own  safety. 
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It  had  been  easy  enough  to  dodge  around  the  blind  man, 
but  it  might  be  a  difficult  matter  to  avoid  his  friends. 

Old  King  Brady  glanced  hurriedly  about  the  room  for  a 
hiding  place. 

Across  one  corner  stood  a  large  old-fashioned  chiffonier. 

It  was  pulled  slightly  away  from  the  wall,  and  the  detec¬ 
tive  moved  it  still  further  away  and  stepped  in  behind  it. 

He  was  none  too  soon,  for  the  outer  door  was  opened  be¬ 
fore  he  fairly  got  in  place. 

“Father  Swarzkopf !  What  in  the  world  is  the  matter 
with  you?”  cried  a  woman’s  voice.  Why  didn’t  you  open 
the  door?” 

“Mein  Gott,  is  it  you?”  exclaimed  the  blind  man.  “Vat’s 
all  dis?  Who  is  in  de  carriage?  Haf  yon  petrayed  me, 
Alice  ?  Is  it  de  detectives  ?  Speak,  woman  !  Speak  !” 

He  caught  her  by  the  throat — Old  King  Brady  saw  him 
do  it.  It  looked  for  a  moment  as  if  he  meant  to  choke  her, 
but  the  woman  shook  herself  free. 

“Don’t  make  an  idiot  of  yourself,  unless  you  want  to 
bring  the  detectives  down  upon  us,  old  man !”  she  whisper¬ 
ed.  “Nat  is  out  there,  and  so  is  Winston.  Jim  has  been 
shot.  I  think  he  is  dying.  We  want  to  bring  him  in.” 

“Shot !”  gasped  the  blind  man.  “Shot !” 

“Yes.” 

“Who  did  it  ?” 

“Old  King  Brady,  the  detective.” 

“Donnervetter !  It  is  as  I  supposed.  De  detectives ;  I 
^  haf  von  here  now  in  de  house — de  dog — he  keel  him !  Vat 
I  do  ?  Do  you  see  him  ?  Look  !  Look  !” 

“Oh,  you  are  crazy !”  cried  the  woman.  “There’s  no 
time  for  talk.  Here  comes  Nat  with  Winston.  See,  the 
driver  is  helping  him  to  bring  him  up  the  steps.  Stand 
aside,  Father  Swarzkopf !  We  must  come  in.  All  these 
other  matters  can  be  settled  later  on.” 

The  blind  man  sputtered  and  swore,  but  it  did  no  good. 

James  Winston  was  brought  into  the  parlor  and  laid 
upon  a  sofa. 

Then  the  gas  was  lighted  and  the  driver,  after  being 
well  paid  for  his  trouble,  left  the  house. 

Breathlessly  Old  King  Brady  listened  while  the  blind 
man  told  his  story. 

It  was  interesting  listening. 

There  was  another  detective  in  the  house,  it  seemed. 

Of  course  the  blind  man  could  give  no  description  of 
him. 

Old  King  Brady  could  not  feel  sure  that  it  was  Harry, 
yet  he  scarcely  doubted  it. 

As  the  story  went  on  he  was  suddenly  startled  by  these 
words : 

“I  figs  him  all  right,  dough  !  I  trow  him  down  through 
i  de  trap  into  de  old  sewer.  He  troubles  us  no  more  !” 

Startling  listening  this  for  the  old  detective. 

Still  he  restrained  himself. 

It  was  an  easy  matter  to  fool  a  blind  man,  and  if  the  de¬ 
tective  was  actually  Harry,  Old  King  Brady  felt  that  he 
had  undoubtedly  been  able  to  take  care  of  himself. 

He  looked  at  the  woman,  who  was  a  stranger  to  him,  and 
studied  her  features  carefully. 

She  was  young  and  stylishly  dressed,  but  all  in  black,  and 


now  that  her  veil  was  raised  it  was  easy  to  see  that  she  was 
rather  good  looking. 

Her  companion  was  a  man  of  about  thirty,  also  a  stran¬ 
ger  to  the  detective. 

Neither  spoke  a  word  while  the  blind  man  talked. 

They  seemed  to  know  the  old  fellow  and  to  understand 
that  it  was  necessary  to  let  him  talk  himself  out. 

“That’s  enough !”  cried  the  man,  as  soon  as  he  paused. 
“Listen  to  me,  Father  Swarzkopf.  The  detectives  are  on 
to  us.  Jim  was  in  the  act  of  disclosing  our  results  to  Old 
King  Brady  down  in  Theater  Alley.  Alice  was  watching 
— so  was  I.  We  shot  him  and  then  we  brought  him  here. 
It  is  for  you  to  say  what  is  to  be  done  with  him — he  is  not 
dead  yet,  but  he  hasn’t  spoken  a  word  since  he  was  shot.” 

The  blind  man  listened  attentively.  . 

“Who  shot  him — you  or  Alice .?”  he  demanded. 

“That  makes  no  odds.” 

“Nonsense  !  Out  with  it,  Nat !”  cried  Alice.  “Say  that 
I  shot  him,  or  I’ll  do  it  for  you.  I’m  glad  of  it,  too,  the 
miserable  traitor,  and  I’d  do  it  again.” 

“So,  so !”  muttered  the  blind  man.  “Tell  me  all.” 

Further  details  were  gone  over. 

Old  King  "Brady  learned  then  that  by  the  woman  his 
presence  in  the  postoffice  had  been  suspected  from  the 
first. 

She  seemed  to  assume  that  Winston  knew  it,  too,  but  the 
detective  did  not  agree  with  her. 

On  the  contrary,  he  was  satisfied  that  such  was  not  the 
case. 

“So  you  brought  him  here,  and  he’s  not  dead,”  said  the 
blind  man.  “Well,  well !  Why  didn’t  you  kill  him — 
huh  ?” 

“I  couldn’t  shoot  him  again  in  cold  blood,”  retorted 
Alice.  “Even  if  he  was  dead  something  had  to  be  done 
with  the  body.  We  have  brought  him  to  you,  Father 
Swarzkopf.  It  is  for  you  to  say  what  is  to  be  done.” 

“Und  I  say  it  quick,”  snarled  the  old  man.  “He  goes  into 
de  sewer  after  de  odder.  But  I  tell  you,  dere  is  somebody 
else  in  dis  house — somebody  mebbe  is  listening  to  us  now 
at  dis  very  moment.  Do  you  forget  dat?  Search,  my 
friends ;  search  !  Find  owit  who  killed  de  dog.  Shoot 
him  !  Keel  him  !  Keel  him  for  me  !” 

This  appeal  roused  Nat  and  Alice  to  action. 

Thinking  of  their  own  affairs  they  seemed  to  have  for¬ 
gotten  about  the  dog. 

“1  f  there  is  anybody  here  I'll  make  blamed  short  work 
of  him !”  growled  Nat. 

Searching  the  house  was  the  next  thing  in  order. 

1  hey  did  not  find  Old  King  Brady,  however. 

Nat  never  thought  of  looking  behind  the  chiffonier. 

Here  Old  King  Brady  remained  motionless  until  they 
had  left  the  room. 


rl  hen  he  hurried  down  the  basement  stairs  and  hid  be¬ 
hind  a  big  clothes  press. 

He  could  hear  them  moving  about  above  him.  and  he 
knew  when  they  gave  it  up. 

“There’s  no  one  here,”  declared  Nat.  “Of  course,  if  the 


dog  was  shot,  as  you  say,  some  one  must  have  been  here. 
Ye  11  look  again  after  we  have  finished  with  Jim.” 

Matters  were  coining  to  a  climax,  evidently. 
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"Open  the  door  and  we'll  bring  him  down  cellar!”  Nat's 
voice  called  out. 

Then  the  blind  man  began  work  on  the  fastenings  of  the 

cellar  door. 

He  threw  it  open  and  turned  to  meet  Alice  and  Nat  who 
were  dragging  the  unconscious  Winston  down  stairs. 

Old  King  Brady  was  ahead  of  them,  however. 

He  slipped  into  the  cellar  and  was  all  ready  for  them 
when  they  came  down. 

The  result  we  know  in  part. 

When  Old  King  Brady  called  out,  “surrender,”  the  lan¬ 
tern  which  the  blind  man  carried  was  suddenly  ex¬ 
tinguished. 

Old  King  Brady  heard  the  rush  which  followed,  and 
went  bounding  down  the  cellar  stairs. 

He  had  thought  to  intimidate  them  by  the  shot,  but  it 
didn't  work  that  way. 

Out  of  the  darkness  other  shots  came  whizzing,  and  Old 
King  Brady  fired  again  in  the  direction  of  the  retreating 
feet. 

Then  came  Harry’s  shout. 

As  Old  King  Brady  answered  all  other  Sounds  died  away 
in  the  cellar. 

By  this  time  the  detective  had  his  dark  lantern  out. 

He  flashed  it  about  the  cellar,  expecting  to  see  the  blind 
man  and  his  companions  huddled  in  a  corner. 

Instead  he  saw  no  one  but  James  Winston. 

White  as  a  corpse,  lying  there  still  and  death-like,  Wins¬ 
ton  opened  his  eyes  and  gave  the  detective  a  despairing 
look. 

“Is  it  Old  King  Brady,  the  detective?”  he  asked  in  a 
voice  scarcely  audible. 

“Yes.” 

“Then  I  surrender !” 

He  closed  his  eyes  and  lay  like  one  dead. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  SHOT  THAT  FAILED. 

“Harry !  Harry  !”  shouted  Old  King  Brady. 

“I’m  all  here,  governor !”  came  the  reply  out  of  the  pit. 

The  old  detective  flashed  his  lantern  down  and  caught 
eight  of  him. 

“I  want  you  up  here,  Harry,”  he  said.  “I’ve  got  my  hands 
<full  with  all  the  mystery  of  this  place.” 

“Coming !”  cried  Young  King  Brady,  hurriedly  ascend¬ 
ing  the  ladder. 

As  he  stepped  out  into  the  cellar  he  remarked 

“You  seemed  to  be  holding  your  own  there,  governor.  I 
didn’t  want  to  interfere  and  spoil  your  plans.” 

“Faith,  and  my  plans  are  pretty  well  spoiled  as  it  is !” 
exclaimed  the  old  detective,  indulging  in  an  Irish  expres¬ 
sion  for  once. 

“Who  is  this ?  Where’s  the  blind  man?”  cried  Harry, 
glancing  about  the  cellar.  “Great  Scott,  governor,  I’ve 

had  a  deuce  of  a  time!” 

“And  haven’t  I?  Keep  cool,  Harry.  One  thing  at  a 


time.  That  man  on  the  floor  there  is  one  of  the  mail  rob¬ 
bers.  As  for  the  others,  they  have  given  me  the  slip.” 

“Well,  he’ll  rob  no  more  mails,  then,”  said  Young  King 
Brady,  looking  down  into  Winston’s  face. 

“What  do  you  mean  ?” 

“Just  that  he  is  dead.” 

“No !” 

“Look  for  yourself.” 

“By  gracious,  but  I  believe  you  are  right !” 

It  was  so. 

They  examined  Winston  together. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  unfortunate  man  had 
breathed  his  last. 

“Did  you  kill  him,  governor?”  asked  Young  King  Brady, 
looking  rather  disturbed. 

“No,  indeed,  I  didn’t !  He  died  by  a  woman’s  treach¬ 
erous  hand.” 

“Who  is  he  ?” 

“Clerk  in  the  distributing  department  of  the  general 
postoffice;  name  of  Winston.” 

“Sure  that  he  is  one  of  the  mail  thieves,  governor?” 

“Positive.  There  can  be  no  doubt  on  that  score.” 

“He  is  dead.” 

“Yes.” 

“I’d  like  to  know  all  about  it  when  you  get  ready,  gov¬ 
ernor.  I’d  like  to  know  how  you  came  to  be  here,  too.” 

“Time  enough  for  explanations,  my  boy.  Time  enough 
for  that  after  we  get  fairly  out  of  this  and  have  taken  the 
corpse  with  us.  Wait !  First  of  all  we  want  to  find  out 
what  has  become  of  the  blind  man  and  those  people  who 
were  with  him  here  a  moment  ago.” 

“Who  were  they,  governor?” 

“Mail  thieves,  Harry.  A  man  they  call  Nat;  the  woman 
answers  to  the  name  of  Alice.” 

“It  was  she  who  killed  this  fellow?” 

“Yes.” 

“We  want  her,  then  !” 

“You  bet  we  do,  if  we  can  put  our  hands  on  her.” 

“Where  did  they  go  and  how  ?” 

“That’s  what  puzzles  me.  Arou  say  there  is  a  secret  way 
out  of  here  down  there  in  the  hole.  Well,  there  must  be 
another  up  here  in  the  cellar.  If  I  could  only  find  it — 
there’s  the  rub.” 

Now,  the  finding  of  secret  passages  and  hidden  doors  was 
one  of  Old  King  Brady’s  strong  points. 

He  started  in  to  examine  the  cellar  walls  now  in  his  us¬ 
ual  way. 

As  he  worked  he  talked,  just  as  Harry  knew  he  would. 

Thus  Young  King  Brady  learned  all  his  story  and  had  a 
chance  to  tell  his  own  as  well. 

There  was  something  ghastly  in  standing  there  with  the 
dead  man  in  the  cellar  talking  over  their  plans. 

The  detectives  were  used  to  this  sort  of  thing,  however, 
and  it  did  not  trouble  them  as  much  as  one  might  suppose. 

“Strange !  Very  strange !”  muttered  Old  King  Brady. 
“I  can’t  seem  to  make  head  nor  tail  of  this.” 

It  was  puzzling. 

The  cellar  walls  seemed  quite  solid. 

Of  course  it  was  impossible  that  the  blind  man  and  his 
companions  could  have  gone  up  the  cellar  stairs. 
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At  the  time  of  their  disappearance  Old  King  Brady  stood 
at  the  foot  of  the  flight,  and  he  stood  ready  to  swear  that 
they  had  not  passed  him. 

“There's  a  secret  passage  here,  of  course,  my  boy,"  he 
said  to  Harry.  “lret  I  can’t  find  it." 

“If  isn't  often  that  you  give  up  on  a  deal  like  that,  gov¬ 
ernor.” 

“Indeed  it  isn't,  but  I  must  give  up  this  time,  I'm 
afraid." 

“Then  what's  to  be  done  ?" 

“We  want  the  police." 

“Thought  you  said  you  were  not  going  to  bring  them  into 
the  case?" 

“So  I  did,  but  I've  got  to.  It  can’t  be  helped." 

“On  account  of  the  murder?" 

‘“Yes." 

“If  we  could  only  get  the  corpse  out  of  the  house,  we 
might  still  be  able  to  keep  our  own  counsel." 

“Good  suggestion,  if  it  can  be  acted  upon,  but  I  doubt 
that." 

“What's  the  matter  with  trying  it?" 

“Nothing.  We  will  try." 

“Go  and  get  a  hack  and  we’ll  take  the  corpse  to  a  hos¬ 
pital." 

“Will  they  receive  it?" 

“Where  I  shall  take  it — yes.  I  know  them  well." 

“But  I  can't  leave  you  here,  governor." 

“Go,  Harry — I  order  it." 

“No,  no !  Let  us  go  together.  If  anything  should  hap¬ 
pen  to  you  I  should  never  forgive  myself." 

Old  King  Brady  yielded  for  once. 

“Well,  we  will  go  together  for  the  sake  of  your  peace  of 
mind,  if  for  nothing  else,"  he  said. 

So  they  started  for  the  street  door  at  the  head  of  the 
cellar  stairs. 

This  brought  them  up  against  one  of  Old  King  Brady’s 
blunders. 

In  descending  the  cellar  stairs  he  had  closed  the  door  be¬ 
hind  him. 

This  was  a  worse  mistake  than  he  knew  until  now  when 
he  discovered  that  he  could  not  open  the  door  again. 

It  was  as  firm  as  a  rock. 

“Confound  the  thing !  I’ve  had  one  experience  with  it 
and  now,  it  seems,  I’m  going  to  have  another,"  Harry  ex¬ 
claimed. 

They  tried  their  best  to  find  the  secret  spring. 

Perhaps  if  Old  King  Brady  had  not  been  in  such  a  big 
hurry  he  could  have  managed  it,  but  as  it  was  he  failed. 

“It  beats  me,  Harry !  he  exclaimed.  “The  man  who 
built  this  place  must  have  been  a  perfect  artist.  I  never 
struck  anything  to  equal  it  in  my  life." 

“That  must  be  the  blind  man,  governor." 

“Yes,  I  suppose  so.  Look  here.  We’ve  got  to  get  out 
of  this.  We  can’t  prowl  around  any  longer." 

“I  should  say  not.  At  any  moment  we  are  liable  to  be 
i  shot  at." 

“That’s  what’s  the  matter.  I  wonder  we  haven't  had  a 
dose  as  it  is.” 

“Suppose  we  try  my  underground  way?" 

“The  way  your  burglars  went,  you  mean." 


“Yes." 

“It  will  be  best.  Perhaps  after  all  it  is  the  safest  way  by  r 
which  we  could  remove  this  corpse." 

“So  I  was  thinking.  Shall  we  go  now  ?" 

“Yes."  1  I 

“Come  on !"  ; 

“And  leave  the  corpse  behind  us  ?" 

“Till  we’ve  got  out  of  this,  yes.  We  can  come  back  and 
get  it  when  we  know  what  we  have  to  expect." 

They  now  descended  the  ladder. 

Harry  led  the  way  with  his  dark  lantern  and  Old  King 
Brady  followed  him  through  the  secret  passage,  if  it  could 
be  so  called. 

Actually  there  was  no  secret  about  it. 

The  underground  way  had  been  built  simply  as  a  private 
means  of  getting  from  the  house  to  the  pork  packing  estab¬ 
lishment. 

They  had  not  over  fifty  feet  to  go  wdien  they  came  to  an  * 
open  door  set  in  a  stone  wall. 

Passing  through  this  they  found  themselves  in  the  cel¬ 
lar  of  the  packing  house.  * 

Here  they  found  evidence  of  the  two  burglars. 

Harry  flashed  his  lantern  upon  a  big  bag  which  lay  just 
inside  the  door. 

Upon  examination  it  was  found  to  contain  tools  and  vari- ' 
ous  other  valuable  articles  gathered  up  hastily  and  put  in 
the  bag. 

“There  you  are !”  cried  Harry.  “That’s  stuff  my  bur-  * 
glars  left  behind  them,  sure." 

“Not  a  doubt  of  it,"  said  Old  King  Bradv.  “Well,  it 
don’t  concern  us.  We  must  push  on  up-stairs." 

They  did  so,  and  discovered  that  there  would  be  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  getting  out  of  the  packing  house. 

The  front  door  was  unfastened. 

A  hasty  examination  on  the  part  of  the  detectives  showed 
them  that  the  lock  had  been  broken. 

This  was  the  burglars’  work,  of  course. 

“Humph !  They  were  only  a  pair  of  cheap  crooks !" 
said  Old  King  Brady.  “They  had  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  our  case  !"  * 

“I  think  you  are  right,”  said  Harry.  “Now,  then,  you 
stop  here,  governor,  while  I  go  for  a  hack,  if  there  is  such 
a  thing  to  be  found  over  here." 

“There's  a  livery  stable  over  on  Tenth  avenue." 

“I'll  try  it.  They  may  refuse  me,  though." 

“Hardly,  if  you  mention  my  name.  I'm  known  there.'’ 

“That  settles  it.  Hold  the  fort  till  I  return.  I  won't 
be  gone  long." 

“One  moment !  Tell  them  I’m  working  on  a  case  and 
that  I  want  Mike  for  a  driver,  if  he  can  be  had." 

“All  right.  We  shall  want  help  in  getting  the  corpse 
out." 

“Exactly,  and  he  is  the  man  for  the  job." 

Harry  was  gone  only  about  twenty  minutes. 

Old  King  Brady  did  not  remain  quietly  at  the  door,  how¬ 
ever. 

Instead,  he  made  a  hurried  examination  of  the  packing 
house. 

He  thought  that  possibly  he  might  find  out  something 
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s bout  the  blind  man  and  his  companions,  but  he  did  not 

'succeed. 

M  hen  the  hack  arrived  Old  King  Brady  was  on  the 

watch. 

B  “Hello,  Mike !”  he  called  to  the  driver.  “I’ve  got  a 

£  job  for  you  that  you  may  not  like/' 

“Anything  you  say  goes,  Mr.  Brady.  Sure  the  young 
boss  has  explained  it  to  me.  I'm  ready.  Tell  me  what  to 

|  do.” 

Harry  was  out  of  the  hack  by  this  time,  and  they  all 
entered  the  packing  house. 

.  It  was  early  yet,  and  there  were  still  a  good  many  people 
on  the  street. 

The  arrival  of  the  hack,  however,  did  not  attract  particu¬ 
lar  attention. 

Carefully  closing  the  door  of  the  packing  house,  Old 
King  Brady  led  the  wray  back  into  the  cellar. 

“Careful  now !  I'll  go  first,”  he  said,  when  the  foot  of 
the  ladder  was  reached. 

“No,  let  me,”  said  Harry.  “It  may  be  dangerous.  We 
#  may  get  a  shot.” 

“Huh !  Just  what  I  am  afraid  of,  and  I  insist  upon  go¬ 
ing  first.” 

Old  King  Brady  hurried  up  the  ladder  and  flashed  his 
lantern  into  the  cellar. 

The  corpse  of  James  Winston  had  vanished,  otherwise 
everything  remained  just  as  he  had  seen  it  last. 

Old  King  Brady’s  exclamation  brought  Harry  up  the 
^ladder  in  a  hurry. 

|  “Gone  !”  he  cried.  “Gone  !” 

“That’s  what’s  the  matter,”  said  Old  King  Brady.  “The 
corpse  has  been  spirited  away.” 

“Sounds  well.  We’ve  done  the  best  we  could.” 

“Sure,  an’  if  there’s  no  corpse  here  how  are  we  to  have 
the  funeral  ?”  cried  Mike  from  the  ladder,  putting  his  head 
through  the  open  trap-door. 

“We  must  get  out  of  here  as  quick  as  possible,”  said  Old 
King  Brady.  “They  are  watching  every  move  we  make.” 

They  hurried  back  into  the  packing  house  and  the 
Bradys  lost  no  time  in  getting  into  the  hack. 

There  were  a  few  men  and  boys  standing  around  watch¬ 
ing  the  vehicle,  wondering  what  brought  it  to  the  packing 
house  at  that  time  of  night. 

“Drive  over  to  Broadway,  Mike,”  ordered  Old  King 
Brady,  as  he  pulled  the  door  shut. 

He  had  no  more  than  done  so,  when  the  report  of  a  rifle 
rang  out. 

Crash  went  the  glass  in  the  window  of  the  hack. 

The  Bradys  were  covered  with  it,  and  to  make  it  more 
startling  still,  the  shot  went  out  through  the  opposite  win¬ 
dow,  shivering  that  also. 

“Drive  on  !  Drive  on  !”  shouted  Old  King  Brady,  and  the 
hack  went  whirling  away. 

0 

■  CHAPTER  IX. 

STILL  ON  THE  TRAIL. 

One  pleasant  morning  about  a  week  after  these  events 
the  two  Bradys  met  at  the  office. 


Old  King  Brady  was  seated  at  the  desk  writing.  It  was 
Harry  who  came  in. 

“Well,  governor,  I’ve  done  it,”  he  said.  “I  can  only 
hope  that  the  scheme  will  work.” 

“Well,  if  it  don’t  I’m  sure  I  don’t  know  what  to  try 
next,”  replied  Old  King  Brady. 

“We  don’t  drop  the  case,  though?” 

“No,  no,  no !  I’m  only  thinking  aloud,  my  boy.  Of 
course  I  shall  be  able  to  think  up  some  other  plan.” 

“Time  enough  for  that  when  this  one  fails.” 

“Perhaps  it  won’t  fail.  You  posted  the  letters?” 

“Yes.  Sent  them  from  Deckertown,  New  Jersey,  last 
night.” 

“They  bore  every  appearance  of  having  money  in  them  ?” 

“Of  course.  Any  fool  would  know  it  at  first  glance.” 

“And  the  addresses?” 

“Trask  &  Co.,  and  Barnett  &  Jones.” 

“That’s  all  right,  Harry,  or  rather  it  will  be  if  they  are 
not  stolen  by  the  postmaster  at  Deckertown.” 

“Don’t  .you  forget  it,  I  headed  him  off  there.” 

“How  ?” 

“Why,  told  him  there  was  money  in  them,  and  asked  him 
to  be  extra  careful.” 

“Of  course  he  asked  you  why  you  did  not  register  them  ?” 

“Certainly.” 

“And  your  reply?” 

“That  I  didn’t  want  to.  I  told  him  that  I’d  make  it  hot 
for  the  fellow  who  stole  them,  and  that  he  had  better  look 
out.” 

“It  wasn’t  a  bad  idea,”  mused  Old  King  Brady.  “I 
guess  the  letters  will  come  through  to  the  New  York  post- 
office  all  right.” 

“Then,  if  the  game  is  still  going  on,  we  ought  to  have 
one  chance.” 

“It  is  still  going  on,  Harry.  I  saw  Trask  yesterday.  He 
lost  six  letters  last  week,  and  several  of  the  other  firms  are 
in  the  same  boat.” 

“They  are  a  bold  lot,  governor.  Now,  then,  tell  me  what 
has  been  done  in  the  case.  Yrou  know  I’ve  been  over  in 
Philadelphia  all  the  week,  and  in  the  telegram  you  sent  me 
last  night  there  was  no  news,  of  course.” 

“Well,  Harry,  there  has  been  little  or  nothing  accom¬ 
plished,  and  that’s  a  fact.” 

“You  brought  the  police  into  the  case,  as  you  said  you 
would  ?” 

“Had  to.  It  was  absolutely  necessary.  That  plant  up 
in  32d  street  was  a  bit  too  big  for  me  to  manage  alone.” 

“Well,  and  the  result?” 

“Oh,  we  overhauled  the  whole  place,  but  nothing  eame  of 
it.” 

“Nothing  found  out  about  the  disappearance  of  Wins¬ 
ton’s  body  ?” 

“Nothing.  I  have  no  doubt  it  went  down  into  the  sewer 
all  right,  though.” 

“I  suppose  so.  Was  the  money  chest  found  in  the 
cellar  ?” 

“You  bet  it  wasn’t.” 

“How  about  Swarz&opf,  t/he  pork  packer?  What  dflti  he 
say  about  the  affair?” 

“Wouldn’t  have  anything  to  do  with  it.” 
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“What  did  he  say  about  his  father?” 

“Said  he  was  an  old  scoundrel/'’ 

“We  knew  that.” 

“He  said  that  he  made  him  an  allowance,  and  gave  him 
the  house  to  live  in,  but  further  than  that  he  didn’t  know 
anything  about  him,  and  didn't  want  to.” 

“He  raised  no  objections  to  the  search,  then?” 

“None  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  he  told  us  to  go  ahead 
and  find  out  all  we  could.” 

“You  think  he  is  straight?” 

“Well,  yes.  He  stands  high  in  business  and  makes  no 
secret  of  what  his  father  was  and  is.” 

“Well,  and  what  else?” 

“Nothing  else,  Harry.  Beyond  that  I  have  been  able  to 
do  absolutely  nothing.” 

“Still  working  in  the  postoffice?” 

“Yes ;  in  various  disguises,  and  in  different  depart¬ 
ments.” 

“And  no  result  ?” 

“None  at  all.”  , 

“If  Winston  had  lived  it  might  have  been  different.” 

“Hard  to  say.  Perhaps  he  thought  he  was  leading  me 
into  a  trap.” 

“Well,  we  must  get  to  work  again,  that’s  all.  Anything 
I  can  do  now  ?” 

“Yes,  watch  the  general  delivery  window  on  the  Broad- 
fray  side.” 

“And  you?” 

“Oh,  I’m  going  to  take  the  one  on  the  Park  Row  side.” 

“Do  you  mean  to  put  in  the  entire  day  ?” 

“Yes,  if  it  is  necessary.” 

“I  suppose  the  mere  fact  of  the  letters  being  delivered 
does  not  bring  the  delivery  clerk  into  the  affair?” 

“Not  at  all.  He  delivers  what  is  given  him  to  deliver, 
and  is  not  supposed  to  know  anything  further.” 

“Still  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  one  of  the  delivery 
clerks  is  in  the  deal.” 

“I'm  quite  sure  of  it,  but  that  accounts  for  nothing. 
What  we  want  is  to  corner  that  fellow  Nat,  and  the  woman 
Alice.  When  we  have  done  that  we  will  have  material  to 
work  on.” 

“Exactly.  What  is  needed  here  is  a  confession.  With¬ 
out  that  we  can  make  no  headway.” 

“Suppose  we  catch  them.  What  is  to  be  done  ?” 

“There  will  be  a  hack  waiting  all  day  on  the  Park  Row 
side.” 

“What  for  ?” 

“If  we  get  our  people  we  must  clap  them  into  it  and  run 
them  up  to  headquarters.  That’s  the  time  we  shall  get  the 
confession,  if  we  are  going  to  get  it  at  all.” 

Thus  the  detectives  talked  and  planned,  and  at  last  they 
went  over  to  the  postoffice  and  took  up  their  places  in  the 
corridors. 

They  were  in  their  usual  dress. 

The  clerks  at  the  windows  generally  may  or  may  not 
have  known  them — it  is  hard  to  say — but  certain  ones  did. 

The  regular  detective  on  duty  knew  them,  of  course. 

He  had  received  orders  not  to  interfere  with  the  Bradys, 

V  ' 

no  matter  what  they  might  do. 

So  the  day  wore  on  and  nothing  transpired. 


Old  King  Brady  hardly  thought  anything  would. 

His  presence  there  as  well  as  Harry’s  was  part  of  a  care¬ 
fully  arranged  scheme. 

Care  had  been  taken  to  post  the  general  delivery  clerks. 

All  knew  what  the  business  of  these  two  men  was. 

The  order  had  gone  out  that  when  the  decoy  letters  were 
called  for  a  sign  should  be  given. 

Old  King  Brady  wondered  if  it  would  be  done. 

If  not,  he  would  have  a  good  case  against  the  delivery 
clerk. 

Everyone  who  approached  the  general  delivery  windows 
was  closely  scrutinized. 

Harry,  on  his  side,  watched  the  Park  Row  corridor  for 
anyone  resembling  Nat  and  Alice. 

But  as  he  only  knew  the  pair  by  Old  King  Brady's  de¬ 
scription,  he  felt  that  he  had  rather  a  difficult  task  to  per¬ 
form. 

And  yet  after  all  it  was  Harry  who  made  the  discov¬ 
ery  which  at  last  brought  the  long  watch  of  the  detectives 
to  an  end. 

At  half  past  five  o’clock  he  saw  a  man  and  woman 
enter  the  postoffice  by  one  of  the  Park  Row  doors. 

They  were  stylishly  dressed ;  the  man  wore  a  derby  hat 
and  the  woman  was  veiled. 

They  filled  the  bill  in  every  way. 

Harry  felt  positive  that  they  were  the  pair  Old  King  [ 
Brady  wanted. 

It  was  necessary  to  give  the  old  detective  warning  at 
once. 

Young  King  Brady  hurried  on  ahead  and  passed  his 
principal  without  looking  at  them. 

“Keep  your  eye  peeled.  I  think  they  are  coming,”  he 
breathed  as  he  went  by. 

But  Old  King  Brady  had  already  seen  them. 

He  watched  them  go  to  the  general  delivery  window. 

From  behind  one  of  the  pillars  in  the  corridor  he  heard 
the  man  ask  for  letters  for  Trask  &  Co.,  and  also  for  Bar¬ 
nett  &  Jones.  .  I 

There  may  have  been  other  firms  mentioned,  but  those 
were  the  only  two  names  the  detective  caught. 

The  delivery  clerk  ran  over  his  letters  and  handed  out 
several. 

The  man  looked  them  over  and  put  all  in  his  pocket  but 
one. 

This  he  seemed  to  be  rather  curious  about. 

He  stepped  away  and  examined  it  carefully  and  handed 
it  to  the  woman. 

They  did  not  see  Old  King  Brady,  nor  did  they  see  Har- 
ry,  who  was  closing  in  on  them  from  the  other  side. 

The  woman  still  held  the  letter  in  her  hand  and  seemed 
to  be  talking  about  it. 

Then  she  turned  toward  the  stamp  window. 

The  men  held  oil  and  looked  uneasily  around. 

He  seemed  to  be  on  the  watch. 

The  Bradys  were  watching,  too. 

Suddenly  they  pounced  upon  the  pair. 

“I'll  trouble  you  for  that  letter,  miss.”  said  Old  Kins? 

o  mi 

Brady,  seizing  the  young  woman's  wrist. 

At  the  same  instant  Young  King  Brady  seired  the  man 
with  the  derby  hat,  who  was  keeping  watch. 
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*'\ou  are  my  prisoner!"  he  exclaimed. 

If  a  bomb-shell  had  been  dropped  between  the  two  they 
could  not  have  been  more  surprised. 

The  Bradys  had  managed  the  business  beautifully. 

So  carefully  had  they  handled  themselves  that  the  crook¬ 
ed  pair  had  no  suspicion  of  their  presence  behind  them. 

‘AVhat  does  this  mean?  This  is  an  outrage!"  cried  the 
woman.  “Unhand  me,  sir,  or  I’ll  call  the  police!” 

“Hush !"  said  the  man  hurriedly.  “It’s  Old  King  Brady. 
There  need  be  no  scene  here.  We  will  go  with  you,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  wherever  you  say.” 

“I  rather  think  you  will,  my  friend !”  cried  Harry.  “See, 
wie  have  trapped  you  at  last.” 


CHAPTER  X. 

YOUNG  KING  BRADY’S  FATAL  MISTAKE. 

A  crowd  was  beginning  to  gather.  It  was  necessary 
to  bring  the  matter  to  a  head  at  once. 

AYt  Old  King  Brady  had  other  work  to  do. 

It  was  also  necessary  to  notify  the  superintendent  of  the 
"distribution  department  from  which  window  the  letters 
had  been  received. 

The  letter  which  Old  King  Brady  took  from  the  woman 
av as  the  decoy  sent  by  Harry  to  Trask  &  Co. 

“Put  them  in  the  hack,  Harry,”  he  whispered.  “I'll 
join  you  in  a  moment.  They  will  not  dare  to  resist.” 

Thus  saying,  Old  King  Brady  hurried  away. 

The  hack  stood  just  outside  the  door.  It  had  been 
standing  there  all  day. 

There  was  another  there  now,  but  there  was  no  driver 
on  either  box. 

Xear  the  hack  which  the  old  detective  had  engaged  a 
•driver  stood  whip  in  hand. 

He  was  not  the  man  Harry  had  seen  before. 

AYung  King  Brady  wondered  at  the  change. 

*  “Where’s  the  driver  who  was  here  a  while  ago  ?”  he  ask¬ 
ed,  stepping  up  to  the  hack,  one  hand  on  the  woman’s 
arm,  the  other  on  the  man’s. 

“He  had  to  go  away,  boss,”  replied  the  driver,  civilly.  “I 
have  taken  his  place.” 

I  “That’s  all  right,  then,”  said  Harry.  ' 

“In  with  you  both !”  he  said  to  the  prisoners  in  low 
commanding  tones. 

The  woman  stepped  into  the  hack  without  a  word,  the 
rnan  following. 

Young  King  Brady  got  in,  too. 

No  thought  of  trouble  was  in  his  mind. 

He  expected  to  wait  a  moment  for  the  old  detective,  af¬ 
ter  which  it  would  be  a  rapid  drive  to  police  headquarters. 

All  this  was  natural  enough,  but  it  didn’t  work  out  that 

way. 

Harry  was  scarcely  seated  in  the  hack  when  the  door  was 
suddenly  slammed  and  the  driver  sprang  upon  the  box. 

“Hold  on!”  cried  Harry.  “Hold  on!  We  are  not 

read  v  yet !” 


al’m  ready  !"  hissed  the  man  suddenly  throwing  him¬ 
self  forward  and  seizing  Harry  by  the  throat. 

Afterward  \  oung  King  Brady  blamed  himself  immense¬ 
ly  for  having  given  him  the  chance. 

It  all  came  upon  him  so  suddenly,  however,  that  there 
really  was  some  excuse. 

Before  he  knew  it  he  was  engaged  in  a  furious  struggle 
with  the  man,  while  the  hack  was  rattling  off  up  Park  Row. 

It  was  a  desperate  struggle,  indeed. 

“He  means  to  choke  me  to  death !”  thought  Harry,  kick¬ 
ing  and  striking  and  working  all  he  knew  to  pull  himself 
from  that  terrible  grip.  , 

“Quick,  Alice !’  breathed  the  man.  “Pull  down  the 
shades ;  catch  his  hands  and  hold  them  !  That’s  the  talk  !” 

But  the  latter  order  was  unnecessary. 

By  the  time  the  shades  were  drawn  down  poor  Harry’s 
fate  seemed  sealed. 

Black  in  the  face  and  too  far  gone  to  get  his  breath,  he 
sank  back  against  the  cushions  all  unconscious,  while  the 
hack  rolled  on. 

“What  luck !”  breathed  Xat.  “I  owe  Riley  one  for  that ! 
He  was  as  quick  as  a  flash.  Without  his  help  we  would  be 
prisoners  now.” 

“You’re  right,”  gasped  Alice.  “Oh,  I  was  so  frightened 
I  never  thought  it  could  be  done.  Where  are  we  going, 
Xat  ?” 

“You  know  very  well  where !  Wait  till  I’ve  secured  him 
and  I  will  tell  Riley.” 

Xat  lost  no  time  in  acting. 

First  he  whipped  out  a  strong  cord  and  tied  Harry’s 
hands  and  feet  securely. 

“That’s  the  talk !”  he  exclaimed.  “Xow  to  search  him. 
We  want  his  knife,  if  he’s  got  one,  and  his  revolver,  too.” 

Harry  had  both  about  him. 

Xat  soon  cleaned  out  his  pockets. 

There  were  three  revolvers  and  a  knife,  which  certainly 
would  have  been  an  uncomfortable  object  for  any  one  to 
run  against. 

While  the  search  was  going  on  Alice  looked  nervously  out 
of  the  little  window  in  the  back  of  the  hack. 

“We  don’t  seem  to  be  followed,”  she  said. 

“Xo,  but  we  will  be,  that’s  a  sure  thing,”  replied  the 
man.  “It’s  only  a  question  of  time.” 

“What’s  the  matter  now  ?  Riley  is  stopping.” 

“I  suppose  he  wants  orders.  It  is  best  so.  .  We’ve  got  to 
tell  him  what  to  do.” 

They  were  now  almost  up  to  the  Bowery. 

The  driver  drew  up  alongside  the  curb,  sprang  off  the  box 
and  put  his  head  in  at  the  door. 

“How  was  that?”  he  demanded,  with  a  grin. 

“Immense !”  cried  Xat.  “I  shan’t  forget  this.” 

“Got  him  foul?” 

“You  bet !” 

“Xot  dead?” 

“Oh,  no  !  IIe’11  come  to  all  right  again.  Only  give  him 
time.” 

“Faith,  and  I  hope  so.  I  don’t  want  any  dead  men  on 
my  hands.  Where  do  we  take  him?” 

“To  Williamsburg.  Don’t  lose  a  moment.  We  will  be 
followed  sure.” 
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“We  are  not  being  followed  yet.  I  only  wanted  to  make 
certain.” 

“All  right !  light  out.” 

“In  one  minute.  Say,  this  is  a  great  start.  That  other 
driver  went  across  the  street  to  get  a  beer.  When  I  see 
you  two  coming  between  him,  I  says  to  myself - ” 

“Go  on !  Go  on !  For  heaven’s  sake  don't  stand  there 
chinning,  Riley.  It  will  put  us  all  in  the  soup  for  sure.” 

“Well,  and  perhaps  you  are  right,"  said  Riley. 

He  climbed  on  the  box  again  and  starting  his  horses, 
turned  into  East  Broadway. 

It  was  a  bad  business  for  Young  King  Brady. 

At  the  moment  when  he  looked  upon  the  job  as  being 
as  good  as  done,  he  had  made  a  fatal  mistake. 

This  was  the  result,  but  where  the  adventure  would  end 
when  he  came  to  himself  gagged  and  bound  in  the  hack, 
Harry  could  only  guess. 

“Well,  we’ve  got  you  now,  young  fellow,”  sneered  Nat. 
“I  suppose  you  are  Young  King  Brady,  but  you’ll  be  young 
nobody  by  the  time  we  get  through  with  you — don’t  you 
forget  that.” 

Harry’s  eyes  alone  made  answer. 

With  the  handkerchief  stuffed  in  his  mouth  he  could  not 
speak  a  word. 

Nor  could  he  tell  in  which  direction  they  were  going. 

With  the  shades  still  drawn  down  the  hack  made  many 
turns. 

“I'm  in  for  it !”  thought  Young  King  Brady.  “If  I  get 
out  of  this  snap  alive  I  shall  do  well.” 

He  was  right. 

If  he  had  but  known  it,  Young  King  Brady  had  fallen 
into  the  clutches  of  one  of  the  most  desperate  criminals  in 
the  city  of  New  York. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  CHASE. 

Old  King  Brady  never  ceased  to  blame  himself  for  his 
part  in  the  affair. 

Nor  was  the  old  detective  wholly  blameless. 

Tt  was  decidedly  wrong  for  him  to  leave  his  assistant 
to  handle  that  desperate  pair  alone. 

In  less  than  five  minutes  Old  King  Brady  was  back  again 
in  the  postoffice  corridor  on  the  Park  Row  side. 

To  his  surprise  he  saw  that  the  crowd  had  dispersed. 

The  hack  which  he  had  engaged  stood  at  the  curb  with 
the  driver  calmly  seated  on  the  box. 

There  was  no  sign  of  Young  King  Brady,  nor  of  the 
prisoners  anywhere. 

What  had  occurred? 

There  was  a  strange  sinking  in  Old  King  Brady’s  heart 
as  he  hurried  across  the  sidewalk  to  the  hack. 

“Where  is  my  partner  and  those  two  prisoners,”  he  de¬ 
manded. 


“Upon  my  word  I  don’t  know  what  you  mean,  boss !”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  driver  in-alarm. 

“Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  haven't  seen  them  ?” " 
demanded  the  detective,  his  fears  increasing. 

“I  haven’t,  sir.” 

“Where’s  your  eyes  ?  My  partner  and  I  arrested  a  man 
and  a  woman,  and — I  see !  I  read  it  in  your  face.  You  | 
were  across  the  street  in  the  gin  mill !  Isn’t  it  so?'’ 

The  driver  confessed. 

“There  was  another  hack  here  a  minute  ago,”  he  added. 

I  suppose  it’s  all  my  fault,  Mr.  Brady,  but  mebbe  there  was  * 
a  mistake  made  !  Mebbe  they’ve  gone  in  that.” 

A  moment  later  and  Old  King  Brady  knew  that  this  was 
the  truth. 

There  were  several  idlers  standing  around,  and  the  first- 
one  the  old  detective  questioned  told  the  story. 

Told  it  in  part,  we  mean,  for  what  happened  to  Harry 
in  the  hack  had  not  been  seen. 

Old  King  Brady  was  deeply  puzzled. 

I 

“It  can’t  be  that  Harry  started  off  without  me,”  he 
thought.  “He  would  never  do  it.  There  must  be  some¬ 
thing  wrong.”  J 

He  was  so  certain  of  it  that  he  stopped  only  for  an  in¬ 
stant  to  collect  his  wits. 

“Drive  up  Park  Row  as  fast  as  ever  you  can !”  he  ex¬ 
claimed.  “We  must  follow  up  that  hack,  and  we  have  a 
job  on  our  hands  to  do  it,  too.” 

“Don’t  see  how  we  can  do  it,”  said  the  driver,  catching 
up  the  reins.  - 

“We  must  do  it !  Drive  on  !”  cried  Old  King  Brady.  *  r  j 

He  climbed  upon  the  box  with  the  driver. 

“Go  on !  Go  on !”  he  exclaimed. 

“But  which  way?  How  can  I  tell  which  way  they 
went  ?” 

“Up  Park  Row!”  jj> 

“How  do  you  know?” 

“No  matter  about  that!  Just  you  drive  on  as  fast  as 

ever  you  can.  Do  as  you  are  told,  and  leave  the  rest  to 

* 

me. 

The  driver  lost  no  time  in  obeying. 

He  wondered  what  made  the  old  detective  so  positive. 

Although  he  had  driven  him  many  times  before,  he  did 
not  understand  all  Old  King  Brady's  methods  yet. 

The  old  detective  worked  every  instant. 

Mistakes  lie  might  make — who  does  not — but  when  he 
worked  it  was  with  eves,  ears  and  brain. 

Even  while  blowing  up  the  driver  he  had  been  working 
with  his  eyes. 

They  showed  him  a  business  card  lying  in  the  gutter  just 
where  the  other  hack  had  stood. 

Old  King  Brady  stooped  and  picked  it  up,  the  driver, 
who  was  talking  all  the  time,  scarcely  noticing  what  he 
did.  "  JM\ 

One  glance  showed  the  detective  its  importance. 

It  was  the  card  of  a  Williamsburg  livery  stable  keeper* 

Old  King  Bradv  immediately  jumped  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  driver  of  the  other  hack  had  dropped  it. 

Now.  this  conclusion  might  just  as  well  have  been  wroflg 
as  right,  but  it  happened  to  be  the  latter. 

The  card  had  been  dropped  by  the  other  driver. 
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“They  have  probably  gone  to  Williamsburg,”  thought 
Old  King  Brady.  “Question  is,  did  they  take  Roosevelt 
Street  ferry  or  Grand  street  ?” 

Here  was  a  question  hard  to  answer. 

,  The  old  detective  thought  fast  as  the  hack  rolled  along. 

“Would  you  know  that  fellow  again  if  you  saw  him  ?”  he 
asked. 

<c\  es,  I  would,”  was  the  reply.  “Sandy-haired  man  with 
an  old  plug  hat.  Needed  shaving  bad.” 

“And  the  team?  Were  there  two  horses  or  one?” 
“One,  a  roan.” 

.  “Get  on !  Get  on  !  If  you  will  only  succeed  in  overhaul¬ 
ing  them  there'll  be  nothing  said  about  this.” 

“I  hope  you'll  pass  it  over,  Mr.  Brady.  It's  many  a 
good  dollar  you’ve  paid  me.” 

“Say  no  more !  What’s  done  can't  be  undone.  Turn 
down  Chambers  street — get  to  the  Williamsburg  ferry  as 
quick  as  ever  you  can.” 

It  was  an  exciting  run.  The  hack  tore  through  the 
streets  at  break-neck  speed. 

,  Nothing  was  seen  of  the  roan  horse  and  the  sandy-haired 
driver  who  needed  shaving,  however. 

At  the  ferry  gate  Old  King  Brady  sprang  off  the  box  and 
questioned  the  gateman. 

r  No  such  hack  had  gone  through  the  gate. 

“We  are  on  the  wrong  scent !”  said  the  detective,  mount¬ 
ing  the  box  again.  “Drive  to  Grand  street  just  as  quick 
as  ever  you  can.” 

“South  street  is  the  shortest,  boss,”  said  the  driver. 
“South  street  it  is,  then.  You  can  cut  through  into 
J ackson  street — that’s  the  quickest  way !” 

No  time  was  lost,  be  very  sure. 

Meanwhile  the  other  hack  was  dodging  and  doubling 
through  the  east  side  streets  to  avoid  being  traced,  but 
heading  for  the  Grand  street  ferry  just  as  Old  King  Brady 
had  supposed. 

*  A  boat  was  just  about  ready  to  go  out  when  the  driver 
reached  the  gate. 

“In  with  you,  quick !”  cried  the  gateman,  holding  up  his 
hand  for  his  fare. 

The  gate  slammed  behind  him  and  the  driver,  who  cer¬ 
tainly  did  need  shaving  badly,  hurried  his  horse  down  on 
to  the  boat. 

The  bridge  wheels  turned  and  the  chains  rattled. 

Just  as  the  boat  was  pulling  out  from  the  slip  another 
hack  with  two  men  on  the  box  came  dashing  furiously  up 
to  the  gate. 

“There  he  is !  There  he  is !”  cried  the  driver,  pointing 
through  the  gate. 

The  sandy-haired  driver  who  needed  shaving  happened 
to  look  back  ju:-t  at  that  moment. 

“We  were  just  in  time!”  he  called  down  to  Nat,  who  had 
aflghted  from  the  hack. 

And  so  was  Old  King  Brady  just  in  time — just  in  time  to 

be  too  late ! 

v  “Good  enough  !”  replied  Nat.  “It’s  Old  King  Brady 
*ti r‘  enough,  but  we  are  all  right  now.  We  are  a  boat  ahead 

of  him— let  him  follow  us  if  he  can  ” 


CHAPTER  XII. 

CONCLUSION. 

Entirely  unconscious  that  Old  King  Brady  was  so  near, 
Harry  sat  in  the  hack  gagged  and  bound. 

Not  a  word  was  said  to  him. 

Nor  did  Nat  and  Alice  do  much  talking. 

What  little  conversation  passed  between  them  was  held 
in  an  undertone  and  Young  King  Brady  could  not  hear. 

He  could  not  tell  exactly  where  he  was,  of  course,  but  he 
knew  from  the  direction  the  hack  had  taken  that  it  must 
have  been  one  of  the  two  ferries  at  the  foot  of  Grand  street 
that  they  had  crossed. 

Actually  they  were  now  rattling  up  Grand  street,  Wil¬ 
liamsburg. 

They  rode  for  a  long  distance,  and  at  length  turned  into 
Bushwick  avenue. 

This  they  followed  until  they  reached  Meeker  avenue, 
when  another  turn  was  made,  and  presently  another. 

They  had  now  reached  a  lonely  out-of-the-way  region 
back  of  Greenpoint,  along  the  bank  of  Newturn  creek. 

Long  stretches  of  vacant  lots  lay  all  around  them.  Here 
and  there  was  a  house,  or  a  row  of  new  frame  tenements. 

Further  over  there  were  high  hills,  with  factories  and  oil 
works  scattered  here  and  there. 

When  at  last  they  stopped  it  was  in  front  of  an  old 
dilapidated  frame  building  long  and  narrow,  with  a  big 
brick  chimney  rising  at  the  further  end. 

It  stood  in  the  middle  of  a  stretch  of  marshy  ground  far 
removed  from  any  other  building. 

Over  the  door  was  a  sign  which  read:  “Jacobs  &  Co., 
Planing  and  Scroll  Sawing.” 

There  was  steam  coming  out  over  the  engine  room,  which 
showed  that  the  place  was  not  entirely  deserted  as  other¬ 
wise  one  might  have  supposed  it  to  be. 

“Is  this  the  place?”  asked  Alice,  raising  the  shade  and 
looking  out. 

“Yes,”  replied  Nat. 

“And  shall  we  find  Father  Swarzkopf  here?” 

“Yes;  as  I  told  you.  Jim  Dunn,  who  he  knew  in  Sing 
Sing,  is  engineer  here  now,  and  lives  here.  Father  Swarz¬ 
kopf  came  to  him  that  night.” 

“Strange  man !  He  left  us  just  as  though  his  eyes  were 
as  good  as  yours  or  mine.  How  he  ever  manages  to  find 
his  way  around  is  a  mystery  to  me.” 

Just  then  the  hack  stopped  in  front  of  the  old  planing 
mill. 

Nat  jumped  out  and  helped  Alice  to  alight. 

“Anybody  looking?”  she  asked,  doubtfully. 

“No,  no!  Nobody,”  replied  Nat,  hurriedly.  “It’s  all 
right  or  I  wouldn’t  say  so.  Here,  out  with  you  !  We’ll  soon 
polish  you  off,  you  blamed  spy.  Couldn’t  leave  a  fellow 
alone,  could  you?  Ha!  Ha!  This  ends  your  race.  You 
had  one  warning,  and  you  wouldn’t  heed  it.  Don’t  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  another;  this  time  it  is  business.  Drive  on, 
Riley.  Get  back  to  the  stable  as  soon  as  you  can.” 

Thus  saying,  Nat  hustled  Young  King  Brady  into  the 
old  mill. 
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The  door  stood  open  now — Alice  had  fixed  that. 

In  the  doorway  stood  old  Swarzkopf,  the  blind  man. 

“Vas  it  de  leedle  Prady  or  de  pig  von?”  he  called.  “Nefer 
mind.  Yichefer  Prady  it  is  pring  him  in  und  ve  vill  cut 
him  up  into  sausage  meat.  Donnervetter !  Even  de  dogs 
vouldn’t  eat  him !  After  ve  cut  him  up  ve  vill  trow  him  in 
de  creek !” 

Pleasant  listening  this  for  Young  King  Brady ! 

But  the  detective  was  powerless  to  help  himself. 

He  was  hustled  into  the  old  mill  and  the  door  was  closed. 

Meanwhile  Riley  and  his  hack  were  rattling  away  over 
to  Brushwick  avenue,  where,  as  it  happened,  the  livery 
stable  to  which  the  vehicle  belonged  was  located. 

As  it  happened  also,  Old  King  Brady  had  gone  straight 
to  said  stable  after  crossing  the  ferry,  and  who  should  come 
dashing  up  to  the  door  while  he  was  talking  but  “the  man 
who  needed  shaving  ?” 

Riley  almost  dropped  dead  when  the  detective  jumped 
out  of  the  office  and  cohered  him. 

“That’s  the  man !”  he  cried.  “Speak !  Where  did  you 
take  your  load?  Out  with  it,  or  I'll  railroad  you  to  Sing 
Sing  for  twenty  years  !” 

This  threat  was  too  much  for  Riley,  or  perhaps  the  mere 
sight  of  Old  King  Brady  did  it. 

He  fell  all  over  himself  to  get  out  from  under,  as  the 
saying  goes.  . 

“And  sure,  if  you  want  to  save  his  life,  you’d  better  be 
quick,”  he  wound  up  with,  saying :  '‘They’re  a  hard  gang, 
Mr.  Brady,  and  they’ll  do  him,  sure.” 

Old  King  Brady  never  answered  a  word. 

A  policeman  happened  to  be  passing. 

The  detective  made  a  sign,  and  in  a  moment  Riley  was 
under  arrest. 

A  few  words  whispered  in  the  officer’s  ear  and  then  the 
old  detective  was  on  the  go  again. 

Thus  the  card  dropped  in  the  gutter  did  the  business. 

At  last  Old  King  Brady  had  struck  the  right  clue. 

Meanwhile  Young  King  Brady  had  been  taken  into  the 
sawing  room  of  the  old  mill,  and  for  fifteen  minutes  or 
more  had  to  stand  there  and  take  the  blind  man’s  abuse. 

It  was  horrible  to  listen  to  his  curses,  which  were  di¬ 
rected  against  detectives  in  general,  and  the  Bradys  in  par¬ 
ticular. 

Nat  and  Alice  stood  by  and  laughed. 

They  seemed  to  enjoy  the  old  man’s  rage. 

At  last  Nat  checked  him,  and  leaving  poor  Harry  lean- 
ing  against  a  big  pile  of  boards,  they  went  away  and  were 
gone  nearly  half  an  hour. 

What  talk  passed  between  them  Young  King  Brady  could 
only  guess,  but  when  they  returned  it  was  Nat  and  the 
blind  man  alone. 

“Now  ve  keel  you!  Now  ve  keel  you!”  snarled  the  lat¬ 
ter.  “You  vill  trouble  us  no  more  already — no.” 

“Waste  no  more  words,  Father  Swarzkopf,”  said  Nat, 
sternly.  “Brady,  listen  to  me.  You  are  in  our  way,  so  is 
the  old  man.  But  for  you  we  could  have  gone  on  working 
our  profitable  game  indefinitely.  With  you  and  Old  King 
Brady  out  of  the  way,  perhaps  we  can  do  it  still.  We've 
got  you  and  I  propose  to  try  for  him.  Say  your  prayers, 
for  you  have  just  about  two  minutes  to  live!’’ 


It  was  an  awful  situation  for  Harry. 

Suddenly  he  heard  the  machinery  start  up. 

At  a  little  distance  was  a  sawing  table,  and  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  it  a  big  circular  saw  began  to  buzz. 

“There’s  your  death!”  exclaimed  Nat.  “It  is  a  painless.^ 
one.  We  shall  cut  you  up  and  drop  what’s  left  of  you  into* 
Newturn  creek,  so  weighted  down  that  no  one  will  ever  be 
the  wiser.  Catch  hold,  Father  Swarzkopf!  Help  me  throw 
him  on  the  table.  The  sooner  the  job  is  done  the  better  for 
all  concerned.” 

Would  they  actually  have  done  it? 

Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

But  it  was  not  to  be. 

Nat  and  the  blind  man  were  just  about  to  seize  Harry 
when  suddenly  there  came  a  crash  and  the  door  flew  in¬ 
ward. 

Old  King  Brady  followed  by  three  men  burst  into  the 
old  mill. 

“Hands  up !”  shouted  the  old  detective,  covering  Nat. 
with  his  revolver.  “Hands  up,  Nat  Durlon,  murderer,  or 
I’ll  shoot  you  as  I  would  a  dog !” 

This  was  the  end. 

Our  story  is  all  told. 

Six  policemen  altogether  had  come  in  response  to  the  de¬ 
tective’s  call,  and  these  men  were  already  in  the  engine 
room. 

Thus  at  the  moment  of  the  rescue  of  Young  King  Brady 
and  the  arrest  of  Nat  Durlon  and  the  blind  man,  Alice  and 
the  engineer,  Dunn,  were  arrested,  too.  „ 

That  night  at  the  police  station  Durlon  confessed  and 
the  whole  story  of  the  mail  robbery  was  told. 

Old  Swarzkopf  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  plot.  Nat  and 
Alice,  who  was  his  wife,  James  Winston  and  one  of  the 
general  delivery  clerks  were  implicated. 

The  game  was  a  shrewd  one,  and  might  have  been  carried 
on  indefinitely  but  for  the  Bradys’  work. 

It  was  a  bad  business  for  the  criminals,  for  next  day 
Winston’s  body  turned  up  in  the  river,  and  Nat  and  Alice 
found  themselves  charged  with  murder. 

There  was  a  long  trial  and  Alice  was  convicted  on  Old 
King  Brady’s  evidence.  % 

Death  in  the  electric  chair  should  have  been  the  penalty, 
but  the  Governor  of  the  State  commuted  it  to  imprison¬ 
ment  for  life. 

Old  Swarzkopf  got  five  }’ears  and  Nat  got  ten. 

The  general  delivery  clerk  confessed,  and  got  off  with 
three. 

Old  and  Young  King  Brady  received  a  liberal  reward  for 
their  services  from  the  government. 

In  the  postoffice  for  days  to  come  the  principal  subject  of 
conversation  was  the  story  of  The  Bradys  and  the  Mail 
Mystery. 
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BOOKS  THAT  TELL  YOU  EVERYTHING. 

VALUABLE  INFORMATION  ON  EVERY  SUBJECT. 


Price  Only  1 0  Cents  Each. 


No.  1.  Napoleon's  Oraeulum  ami  Dream 

Book.— Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human 
destiny;  also  the  true  meaning  of  almost  any 
kind  of  dreams,  together  with  charms,  ceremo¬ 
nies,  and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete 
book.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  lousey, 
publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 

No.  2.  How  to  Do  Tricks.— The  great  book 
of  magic  and  card  tricks,  containing  full  in¬ 
struction  of  all  the  leading  card  tricks  of  the 
day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as 
performed  by  our  leading  magicians;  every  boy 
should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book,  as  it  will  both 
amuse  and  instruct.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New 
York. 

No.  3.  How  to  Flirt. — The  arts  and  wiles  of 
flirtation  are  fully  explained  by  this  little  book. 
Besides  the  various  methods  of  handkerchief, 
fan,  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation, 
it  contains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  senti¬ 
ment  of  flowers,  which  is  interesting  to  every¬ 
body,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  hap¬ 
py  without  one.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 

No.  4.  How  to  Dance  is  the  title  of  a  new 
and  handsome  little  book  just  issued  by  Frank 
Tousey.  It  contains  full  instructions  in  the  art 
of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at 
parties,  how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for 
calling  off  in  all  popular  square  dances.  Price 
10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24 
Union  Square,  New  York. 

No.  5.  How  to  Make  Love. — A  complete 
guide  to  love,  courtship  and  marriage,  giving 
sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette  to  be  ob¬ 
served,  with  many  curious  and  interesting 
things  not  generally  known.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union 
Square,  New  York. 

No.  6.  How  to  Become  an  Athlete. — Giving 
full  instruction  for  the  use  of  dumb  bells,  In¬ 
dian  clubs,  parallel  bars,  horizontal  bars  and 
various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
healthy  muscle;  containing  over  sixty  illustra¬ 
tions.  Every  boy  can  become  strong  and  healthy 
by  following  the  instructions  contained  in  this 
little  book.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 

No.  7.  How  to  Keep  Girds.  —Handsomely 
illustrated,  and  containing  full  instructions  for 
the  management  and  training  of  the  canary, 
mocking-bird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet, 
parrot,  etc.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 

No.  8.  How  to  Become  a  Scientist. — A  use¬ 
ful  and  instructive  book,  giving  a  complete 
treatise  on  chemistry ;  also,  experiment's  in 
acoustics,  mechanics,  mathemai  ics,  chemistry, 
and  directions  for  making  fire-works,  colored 
fires,  and  gas  balloons.  This  book  cannot  be 
equaled.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 

No.  9.  How  to  Become  a  Ventriloquist.— 
By  Harry  Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away. 
Every  intelligent  boy  reading  this  book  of  in¬ 
structions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting 
multitudes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imi¬ 
tations),  can  master  the  art,  and  create  any 
amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is 
the  greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s 
millions  (of  fun)  in  it.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union  Square, 
New  York. 

No.  10.  How  to  Box. — The  art  of  self-defense 
made  easy.  Containing  over  thirty  illustrations 
of  guards,  blows,  and  the  different  positions  of 
a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 
these  useful  and  instructive  books,  as  it  will 
teach  you  how  to  box  without  an  instructor. 
Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publish¬ 
er,  2-4  Union  Square,  New  York. 

No.  II.  How  to  Write  Love-Fetters. — A 
most  complete  little  book,  containing  full  direc- 

*  lions  for  writing  love-letters,  and  when  to  use 
them;  also  giving  specimen  letters  for  both 
too  rig  and  old.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 

*  No  12,  How  to  Write  Letters  to  Fadies. — 

Giving  CMuplete  instructions  for  writing  letters 
?y>  ia/Les  on  all  subjects;  also  letters  of  intro- 
d  r»otes  and  requests.  Price  10  cents. 

/.Adreats  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union 
'r/:  -a.-e,  !• c:  w  York. 


No.  13.  How  to  Do  it;  or,  Book  of  Eti¬ 
quette. — It  is  a  great  life  secret,  and  one  that 
every  young  man  desires  to  know  all  about. 
Send  10  cents  and  get  it.  There’s  happiness  in 
it.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union 
Square,  New  York. 

No,  14.  How  to  Make  Candy. — A  complete 
hand-book  for  making  all  kinds  of  candy,  ice¬ 
cream,  syrups,  essences,  etc.,  etc.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union 
Square,  New  York. 

No.  15.  How  to  Become  Rich. — This  won¬ 
derful  book  presents  you  with  the  example  and 
life  experience  of  some  of  the  most  noted  and 
wealthy  men  in  the  world,  including  the  self- 
made  men  of  our  country.  The  book  is  edited 
by  one  of  the  most  successful  men  of  the  present 
age,  whose  own  example  is  in  itself  guide  enough 
for  those  who  aspire  to  fame  and  money.  The 
book  will  give  you  the  secret.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union 
Square,  New  York. 

No.  Id.  How  to  Keep  a  Window  Garden.— 
Containing  full  instructions  for  constructing  a 
window  garden  either  in  town  or  country, 
and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising 
beautiful  flowers  at  home.  The  most  complete 
book  of  the  kind  ever  published.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union 
Square,  New  York. 

No.  17.  How  to  Dress.— Containing  full  in¬ 
struction  in  the  art  of  dressing  and  appearing 
well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  the  selections 
of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made 
up.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 

No.  18.  How  to  Become  Beautiful.— One  of 
the  brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books 
ever  given  to  the  world.  Everybody  wishes  to 
know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  and 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  cost¬ 
less.  Read  this  book  and  be  convinced  how  to 
become  beautiful.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union  Square, 
New  York. 

No.  19.  Frank  Tousey’s  United  Slates  Dis¬ 
tance  Tables.  Pocket  Companion  and  Guide. 
—Giving  the  official  distances  on  all  the  rail¬ 
roads  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Also 
table  of  distances  by  water  to  foreign  ports, 
hack  fares  in  the  principal  cities,  reports  of  the 
census,  etc.,  etc.,  making  it  one  of  the  most 
complete  and  handy  books  published.  Price  10 
cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24 
Union  Square,  New  York. 

No.  20.  How  to  Entertain  an  Evening  Par¬ 
ty.— A  very  valuable  little  book  just  published. 
A  complete  compendium  of  games,  sports,  card 
diversions,  comic  recreations,  etc.,  suitable  for 
parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  con¬ 
tains  more  for  the  money  than  any  book  pub¬ 
lished.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 

No.  21.  How  to  Hunt  and  Fish. — The  most 
complete  hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  It  contains  full  instructions  about  guns, 
hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fishing,  to¬ 
gether  with  descriptions  of  game  and  fisht 
Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publish¬ 
er,  24  Union  Sqxrare,  New  York. 

No.  22.  How  to  Do  Second  Sight. — Heller’s 
second  sight  explained  by  his  former  assistant, 
Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how  the  secret  dia¬ 
logues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician 
and  the  boy  on  the  stage;  also  giving  all  the 
codes  and  signals.  The  only  authentic  explana¬ 
tion  of  second  sight.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union  Square, 
New  York. 

No.  23.  How  to  Explain  Dreams. — Every¬ 
body  dreams,  from  the  little  child  to  the  aged 
man  and  woman.  This  little  book  gives  the  ex- 

fdanation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with 
ucky  and  unlucky  days,  and  “  Napoleon’s  Orac- 
ulum.”  the  book  of  fate.  Price  10  cents.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union 
Square,  New  York. 

No.  24.  How  to  Write  Fetters  to  Gentle¬ 
men.— Containing  full  directions  for  writing 
to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects;  also  giving  sam¬ 
ple  letters  for  instruction.  Price  10  cents.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union 
Square,  New  York. 

No.  25.  Hew  to  Become  a  Gymnast. — Con¬ 
taining  full  instructions  for  all  kinds  of  gym¬ 
nastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises.  Embrac¬ 
ing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor  W. 
Macdonald.  A  handy  and  useful  book.  Price 
10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24 
Union  Square,  New  York. 


No.  2G.  How  to  Row,  Sail  and  Build  a 
Boat.— Fully  illustrated.  Every  boy  should 
know  how  to  row  and  sail  a  boat.  Full  instruc¬ 
tions  are  given  in  this  litlle  book,  together  with 
instructions  on  swimming  and  riding,  compan¬ 
ion  sports  to  boating.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union  Square, 
New  York. 

No.  27.  How  to  Recite  and  Book  of  Reci-< 
tations.— Containing  the  most  popular  selec¬ 
tions  in  use,  comprising  Dutch  dialect,  French 
dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  togeth¬ 
er  with  many  standard  readings.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union 
Square,  New  York. 

No.  28.  How  to  Tell  Fortunes. — Everyone 
is  desirous  of  knowing  what  his  future  life  will 
bring  forth,  whether  nappiness  or  misery, 
wealth  or  povery.  You  can  tell  by  a  glance  at 
this  little  book.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced. 
Tell  your  own  fortune.  Tell  the  fortune  of  your 
friends.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 

No.  29.  How  »o  Become  an  Inventor — 
Every  boy  should  know  how  inventions  origin¬ 
ate.  This  book  explains  thorn  all,  giving  exam¬ 
ples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism  op¬ 
tics,  pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.,  etc.  The 
most  instructive  book  published.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union 
Square,  New  York. 

No.  30.  How  to  Cook. — One  of  the  most  in¬ 
structive  books  on  cooking  ever  published.  It 
contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats,  fish,  game, 
and  oysters;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all 
kinds  of  pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  reci¬ 
pes  by  one  of  our  most  popular  cooks.  Only  10 
cents  per  copy.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  pub¬ 
lisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 

No.  31.  How  to  Become  a  Speaker.— Con¬ 
taining  fourteen  illustrations,  giving  the  differ¬ 
ent  positions  requisite  to  become  a  good  speak¬ 
er,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing 
gems  from  all  the  popular  authors  of  prose  and 
poetry,  arranged  in  the  most  simple  and  con 
cise  manner  possible.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union  Square, 
New  York. 

No.  32.  How  to  Ride  a  Bicycle. — Hand¬ 
somely  illustrated,  and  containing  full  direc¬ 
tions  for  mounting,  riding  and  managing  a  bi¬ 
cycle,  fully  explained  with  practical  illustra¬ 
tions;  also  drections  for  picking  out«a  machine. 
Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publish¬ 
er,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 

No,  33.  How  to  Behave. — Containing  the 
rules  and  etiquette  of  good  society  and  the  easi¬ 
est  and  most  approved  methods  of  appearing  to 
good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theater, 
church,  and  in  the  drawing-room.  Price  10 
cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24 
Union  Square,  New  York. 

No.  34.  How  to  Fence. — Containing  full  in¬ 
struction  for  fencing  and  the  use  of  the  broad¬ 
sword;  also  instruction  in  archery.  Described 
with  twenty-one  practical  illustrations,  giving 
the  best  positions  in  fencing.  A  complete  book. 
Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  pub¬ 
lisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 

No.  35.  How  to  Play  Games. — A  complete 
and  useful  little  book,  containing  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle,  backgam¬ 
mon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union 
Square,  New  York. 

No.  30.  How  to  Solve  Conundrums. — Con¬ 
taining  all  the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day, 
amusing  riddles,  curious  catches  and  witty  say¬ 
ings.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  , 
publisher.  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 

No.  37.  How  to  Keep  House.— It  contains 
information  for  everybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and 
women;  it  will  teach  you  how  to  make  almost 
anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  or¬ 
naments,  bracket, s  cements,  aeolian  harps,  and 
bird  lime  for  catohing  birds.  Price  10  centB. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union 
Square,  New  York. 

No.  38.  How  to  Become  Your  Own  Doctor. 
—A  wonderful  book,  containing  useful  and 
practical  information  in  the  treatment  of  ordi¬ 
nary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  every 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  reci¬ 
pes  for  general  complaints.  Price  10  cents.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union 
Square,  New  York. 
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BOOKS  THAT  TELL  YOU  EVERYTHING 


No.  39.  Howto  Raise  Dogs,  Poultry,  Pig¬ 
eons  and  Rabbits.— A  useful  and  instructive 
book.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Ira  Dro- 
fraw.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  \ork. 

No.  40.  How  to  Make  and  Set  Traps. — In¬ 
cluding  hints  on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels, 
otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds.  Also  how  to 
cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.^Har- 
rington  Keene.  Price  10  cents.  Address  I  rank 
Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 

41.  The  Boys  of  New  York  liml  Men’s 
Jokd. Book,— Containing  a  great  variety  of  the 
latest  jokes  used  by  the  most  famous  end  men. 
No  amateur  minstrels  is  eomplete  without  this 
wonderful  little  book.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union  Square, 
New  York. 

No.  42.  The  Boys  of  New  York  Stump 
Speaker.— Containing  a  varied  assortment  of 
stump  speeches,  Negro,  Dutch  and  Irish.  Also 
end  men’s  jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  home 
amusement  and  amateur  shows.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union 
Square,  New  York. 

No.  43.  How  to  Become  a  Magician.— Con¬ 
taining  the  grandest  assortment  of  magical  il¬ 
lusions  ever  placed  before  the  public.  Also 
tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc.  Price  10 
cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24 
Union  Square,  New  York. 

No.  44.  How  to  Write  in  an  Album.— Con¬ 
taining  selected  verses  suitable  for  any  time  or 
occasion.  Also  acrostics  and  valentines.  Price 
10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24 
Union  Square,  New  York. 

No.  45.  The  Boys  of  New  York  Minstrel 
Guide  and  Joke  Book.— Something  new  and 
very  instructive.  Every  boy  should  obtain  this 
book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  organ¬ 
izing  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe,  and  will  cost 
you  but  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  pub¬ 
lisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 

No.  46.  How  to  Make  and  Use  Electricity. 

—A  description  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  elec¬ 
tricity.  and  electro  magnetism  ;  together  with 
full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Bat¬ 
teries.  etc.  By  George  Trebel,  A.  M,.  M.  D. 
Containing  over  fifty  illustrations.  Price  10 
cents.  For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  or  sent  to  your  address, 
postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union  Square  New  York. 

No.  47.  How  to  Break,  Ride,  and  Drive  a 
Horse.— A  complete  treatise  on  the  horse.  De¬ 
scribing  the  most  useful  horses  for  business,  the 
best  horses  for  the  road  ;  also  valuable  recipes 
for  diseases  peculiar  to  the  horse.  Price  10  cents. 
For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  sent,  post-paid, 
on  receipt  of  price.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 

No.  48.  How  to  Build  and  Sail  Canoes. — 

A  handy  book  for  boys,  containing  full  direc¬ 
tions  for  constructing  canoes  and  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully  illustrated. 
By  C.  Stansfield  Hicks.  For  sale  by  all  news¬ 
dealers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  or 
sent  to  your  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the 

trice.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24 
Tnion  Square,  New  York. 


No.  49.  How  to  Debate. — Giving  rules  for 
conducting  debates,  outlines  for  debates,  ques¬ 
tions  for  discussion,  and  the  best  sources  for 
procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 
Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  or  sent  to  your 
address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union 
Square,  New  York. 

No.  50.  How  to  Stuff  Birds  and  Animals. — 
A  valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collect¬ 
ing,  preparing,  mounting  and  preserving  birds, 
animals,  and  insects.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale 
at  all  news-stands,  or  sent  post-paid,  on  receipt 
of  price.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24 
Union  Square,  New  York. 

No.  51.  How  to  Do  Tricks  With  Cards. — 
Containing  explanations  of  the  general  princi¬ 
ples  of  sleight-of-hand  applicable  to  card  tricks; 
of  card  tricks  with  ordinary  cards,  and  not  re¬ 
quiring  sleight-of  hand  ;  of  tricks  involving 
sleight-of-hand,  or  the  use  of  specially  prepared 
cards.  By  Professer  HatFner.  With  illustra¬ 
tions.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  news¬ 
dealers.  or  sent,  post-paid,  to  any  address  on  re¬ 
ceipt,  of  the  price,  by  Frank  Tousey,  publisher, 
21  Union  Square,  New  York. 


No.  52.  How  to  Play  Cards. — A  complete 
and  handy  little  book,  giving  the  rules  and  full 
directions  for  playing  Euchre.  Cribbage.  Cas- 
sino,  Forty-Five.  Bounce.  Pedro  Saneho,  Draw 
Poker,  Auction  Pitch.  All  Fours,  and  many 
other  popular  games  of  cards.  Price  in  cents. 
For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  in  the  United  States 
and  (’annua,  or  we  will  send  it  to  your  address, 
free  of  postage,  on  receipt  of  the  price.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  21  Union  Square,  New 
York. 


No.  53.  How  to  Write  letters. — A  wonder¬ 
ful  little  book,  telling  you  how  to  write  to  your 
sweetheart,  your  fatner,  mother,  sister,  brother, 
employer  ;  and,  in  fact,  everybody  and  anybody 
you  wish  to  write  to.  Every  young  man  and 
every  young  lady  in  the  land  should  h^ve  this 
book.  *  It  is  for  sale  by  all  newsdealers.  Price 
10  cents,  or  sent  from  this  office  on  receipt  of 
price.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24 
Union  Square,  New  York. 

No.  54.  How  to  Keep  and  Manage  Pets. 
— Giving  complete  information  as  to  the  man¬ 
ner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping,  taming, 
breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets;  also 

fiving  full  instructions  for  making  cages,  etc. 

'ully  explained  by  28  illustrations,  making  it 
the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 

No.  55.  How  to  Collect  Stamps  and  Coins. 
—Containing  valuable  information  regarding 
the  collecting  and  arranging  of  stamps  and 
coins.  Handsomely  illustrated.  Price  10  cents. 
For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  or  sent  to  your  address,  post-paid, 
on  receipt  of  price.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 

No  56.  How  to  Become  an  Engineer. — 
Containing  full  instructions  how  to  proceed  in 
order  to  become  a  locomotive  engineer;  also  di¬ 
rections  for  building  a  model  locomotive;  to¬ 
gether  with  a  full  description  of  everything  an 
engineer  should  know.  Price  10  cents.  For 
sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  we  will  send  it  to 
you,  postage  free,  upon  receipt  of  the  price.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union 
Square,  New  York. 


No.  57  How  to  make  Musical  Instru¬ 
ments  —Full  directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo, 
Violin,  Zither,  .ZEolian  Harp,  Xylophone  and 
other  musical  instruments;  together  with  a 
brief  description  of  nearly  every  musical  instru¬ 
ment  used  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  Pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitzgerald, 
for  20  years  bandmaster  of  the  Royal  Bengal 
Marines.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  news¬ 
dealers  or  we  will  send  it  to  your  address,  post¬ 
paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 

No.  58.  How  to  be  a  Detective. — By  Old 
King  Brady,  the  world  known  detective.  In 
which  he  lays  down  some  valuable  and  sensible 
rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  ad¬ 
ventures  and  experiences  of  well-known  detect¬ 
ives.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  news¬ 
dealers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  or 
sent  to  your  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of 
price.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24 
Union  Square,  New  York. 


No.  59.  How  to  Make  a  Magic  Lantern. 
— Containing  a  description  of  the  lantern,  to¬ 
gether  with  its  history  and  invention.  Also 
full  directions  for  its  use  and  for  painting  slides. 
Handsomely  illustrated,  by  John  Allen.  Price 
10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  or  will  be  sent  to 
your  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union 
Square,  New  Yoi’k. 


No.  60.  How  to  Become  a  Photographer. 

— Containing  useful  information  regarding  the 
Camera  and  how  to  work  it;  also  how  to  make 
photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  other 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By 
Captain  W.  De  W.  Abney.  Price  10  cents.  For 
sale  at  all  news-stands,  or  sent,  post  paid,  on 
receipt  of  price.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  pub¬ 
lisher,  24  Union  Square.  New  York. 


No.  61.  How  to  Become  a  Bowler. — A 
complete  manual  of  bowling.  Containing  full 
instructions  for  playing  all  the  standard  Ameri¬ 
can  and  German  games;  together  with  rules 
and  systems  of  sporting  in  use  by  the  principal 
bowling  clubs  in  the  United  States.  By  Bar¬ 
tholomew  Batterson.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale 
by  all  newsdealers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  or  sent  to  your  address,  postage  free, 
on  receipt  of  the  price.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  Y’ork. 

No.  63.  How  to  Become  a  West  Point 
Military  Cadet. — Containing  full  explanations 
how  to  gain  admittance,  course  of  Study,  Ex¬ 
aminations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers.  Post 
Guard,  Police  Regulations,  Fire  Department, 
and  all  a  boy  should  know  to  be  a  Cadet.  Com¬ 
piled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  Author  of 
“How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.”  Price  10 
cents.  For  sale  by  every  newsdealer  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  or  will  be  sent  to 
your  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union 
Square,  New  Y’ork. 


No.  63.  How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet. _ 

Complete  instructions  of  how  to  gain  admission 
to  the  Annapolis  Naval  Academy,  Also  con¬ 
taining  the  course  of  instruct  ions,  descriptions 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch, 
and  everything  a  boy  should  know  to  become 
an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy.  Compiled 
and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  Author  of  "  How 
to  Become  a  West  Point  Military  Cadet.” 
Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  every  newsdealer  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  or  will  la' sent 
to  your  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the 
price.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24 
Union  Square,  New  York. 


No.  64.  How  to  Make  Electrical  . 

chines.— Containing  full  directions  for  inak. 
electrical  machines,  induction  coils,  dynarr 
and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  e 
tricity.  By  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Folly  i’  li 
trated.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  n<  k 
dealers  in  the  United  States  and  Canad. 
will  be  sent  to  your  address,  post-paid,  oT 
ceipt  of  price.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publis 
24  Union  Square.  New  York. 

No.  65.  Muldoon’s  Jokes.— This  is  on- 
the  most  original  joke  books  ever  publit 
and  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It  cent 
a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundr 
etc.,  of  Terrence  Muldoon,  the  great 
humorist,  and  practical  joker  of  the  day.  _ 
offer  this  amusing  book,  together  with  the 
ture  of  “Muldoon,”  for  the  small  sum  m  lv, 
cents.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  sub¬ 
stantial  joke  should  obtain  a  copy  immediately. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union 
Square,  New  Y’ork. 

No.  66.  How  to  Do  Puzzles.— Containing 
over  300  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums, 
with  key  to  same.  A  complete  book.  Fully  illus¬ 
trated.  ‘  By  A.  Anderson.  Price  10  cents.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union 
Square,  New  Y’ork. 

No.  67.  How  to  Do  Electrical  Tricks.— 

Containing  a  large  collection  of  instructive  and 
highly  amusing  electrical  tricks,  together  witl 
illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson.  Price  10  cents 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Unio; 
Square,  New  Y’ork. 

No.  68.  How  to  Do  Chemical  Tricks.- 
Containing  over  one  hundred  highly  amusin  ' 
and  instructive  tricks  with  chemicals.  By  A 
Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated.  Price  1 
cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  2 
Union  Square,  New  Y’ork. 

No.  69.  How  to  Do  Sleight  of  Hand,— 

Containg  over  fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks 
used  by  magicians.  Also  containing  the  secret 
of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  An¬ 
derson.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  V 
publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  Y’ork. 

No.  70.  Hoav  to  Make  Magic  Toys.— Con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  making  Magic  Toy  i  < 
and  devices  of  many  kinds.  By  A.  Anderson. 
Fully  illustrated.  Price  10  cents.  Address- 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union  Square, 
New  York. 

No.  71.  How  to  Do  Mechanical  Tricks.-- 

Containing  complete  instructions  for  performing  1 
over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks.  By  A.  Anderson 
Fully  illustrated.  Price  10  cents.  Addres. 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union  Square, 
New  York. 

No.  72.  How  to  Do  Sixty  Tricks  With 
Cards.— Embracing  all  of  the  latest  and  mos, 
deceptive  card  tricks,  with  illustrations.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  Y’ork. 

No.  73.  How  to  Do  Tricks  With  Num¬ 
bers.— Showing  many  curious  tricks  with  fig¬ 
ures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  A.  Ander¬ 
son.  Fully  illustrated.  Price  10  cents.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union 
Square,  New  Y’ork. 

No.  74.  How  to  Write  Letters  O'  '  v- 

—Containing  full  instructions  for  v 
ters  on  almost  any  subject;  also  rules 
tuation  ana  composition;  together  wu. 
men  letters.  rice  10  cents.  Address  . 

Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New 

No.  75.  How  to  Become  a  Conjur 
Containing  tricks  with  Dominoes.  Dice  ’ 
and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing  36  il  A’in. 
tions.  By  A.  Anderson.  Price  10  cent; 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24 
Square,  New  Y’ork.  non^ 

No.  76.  How  to  Tell  Fortunes  1 
Hand.— Containing  rules  for  telling  f« 
by  the  aid  of  the  lines  of  the  hand,  or  th 
of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of  tellim 
events  by  aid  of  moles,  marks,  sc.  eh 
trated.  By  A.  Anderson.  Price  ,j  cen 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  24  *•  Ine 

Square,  New  Y’ork. 


No.  77.  How  to  Do  40  Tricks  With  TO  tig 

— Containing  deceptive  Card  Tricks  as  p. 
ed  by  leading  conjurers  and  magician 
ranged  for  home  amusement.  Fullv  illus  r 
Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Touse} 
lisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  Y  ork. 

No,  78.  How  to  l)o  the  Black  Art  UtiOR 
turning  a  complete  description  of  the  m 
of  Magic  and  Sleight-of  Hand,  togvtl 
many  wonderful  experiments.  Bt  \ 

Illustrated.  Price  10  cents.  Adrim 
Tousey,  publisher,  24  Union  Square,  Nv  ** 

No.  79.  How  to  Become  an  Act 
taining  complete  instructions  how  t 
for  various  characters  on  the  stag* 
with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manag 
cr.  Scenic  Artist  and  iSxiporty  i\ 
prominent  Stage  Manager.  lYiee  J 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher. 

Square,  New  York.  . 


OLD  AND  YOUNG  KING  BRADY,  DETECTIVES. 


Who  has  not  heard  of  “Old  King  Brady,”  the  celebrated  detective,  who  has  unrav¬ 
eled  more  mysteries  than  any  sleuth  ever  heard  of.  In  the  series  of  stories  to  he  pub¬ 
lished  in  SECRET  SERVICE,  he  will  be  assisted  by  a  young  man  known  as  “Young 
King  Brady,”  whose  only  aim  in  life  is  to  excel  “Old  King  Brady”  in  working  up 
dangerous  cases  and  running  the  criminals  to  earth.  How  well  he  does  so  will  be 
fully  explained  in  the  following  stories  published  in 


SECRET  SERVICE. 
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PRICE  5  CENTS.  32  PACES. 


Colored  Covers. 

The  Black  Band;  or,  The  Two  King  Bradys  Against  a 
Hard  Gang.  An  Interesting  Detective  Story. 

Told  by  the  Ticker;  or,  The,  Two  King  Bradys  on  a  Wall 
Street  Case. 

The  Bradys  After  a  Million;  or,  Their  Chase  to  Save  an 
Heiress. 

The  Bradys’  Great  Bluff;  or,  A  Bunco  Game  that  Failed 
to  Work. 

In  and  Out;  or,  The  Two  King  Bradys  on  a  Lively 
Chase. 

The  Bradys’  Hard  Fight;  or,  After  the  Pullman  Car 
Crooks. 

Case  Number  Ten;  or,  The  Bradys  and  the  Private  Asy¬ 
lum  Fraud. 

The  Bradys’  Silent  Search;  or,  Tracking  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Gang. 

T  he  Maniac  Doctor;  or,  Old  and  Young  King  Brady  in 
Peril. 

t 

Held  at  Bay;  or.  The  Bradys  on  a  Baffling  Case. 

Miss  Mystery,  the  Girl  from  Chicago;  or,  Old  and  Young 
King  Brady  on  a  Dark  Trail. 

The  Bradys’  Deep  Game;  or,  Chasing  the  Society 
Crooks. 

Hop  Lee,  the  Chinese  Slave  Dealer;  or,  Old  and  Young 
King  Brady  and  the  Opium  Fiends. 

The  Bradys  in  the  Dark;  or,  The  Hardest  Case  of  all. 

The  Queen  of  Diamonds;  or,  The  Two  King  Bradys’ 
Treasure  Case. 

The  Bradys  on  Top;  or,  The  Great  River  Mystery. 

The  Missing  Engineer;  or.  Old  and  Young  King  Brady  and 
the  Lightning  Express. 


Issued  W eekly . 

18  The  Bradys’  Fight  For  a  Life;  or,  A  Mystery  Hard  to 

Solve. 

19  The  Bradys’  Best  Case;  or,  Tracking  the  River  Pirates. 

20  The  Foot  in  the  Frog;  or,  Old  and  Young  King  Brady  and 

the  Mystery  of  the  Owl  Train. 

21  The  Bradys’  Hard  Luck;  or,  Working  Against  Odds. 

22  The  Bradys  Baffled;  or,  In  Search  of  the  Green  Goods 

Men. 

23  The  Opium  King;  or,  The  Bradys’  Great  Chinatown  Case. 

24  The  Bradys  in  Wall  Street;  or,  A  Plot  to  Steal  a  Mil¬ 

lion. 

25  The  Girl  From  Boston;  or,  Old  and  Young  King  Brady  on 

a  Peculiar  Case. 

2d  The  Bradys  and  the  Shoplifters;  or,  Hard  Work  on  a 
Goods  Case. 

27  Zig  Zag  the  Clown;  or,  The  Bradys’  Great  Circus  Trail?- 

28  The  Bradys  Out  West;  or,  Winning  a  Hard  Case. 

29  After  the  Kidnappers;  or,  The  Bradys  on  a  False  Clew-- 

30  Old  and  Young  King  Bradys’  Battle;  or,  Bound  to  v^'  *n 

Their  Case. 

31  The  Bradys’  Race  Track  Job;  or.  Crooked  Work  Arnon2: 

Jockeys. 

32  Found  in  the  Bay;  or,  The  Bradys  on  a  Great  M:rr(*er 

Mystery. 

33  The  Bradys  in  Chicago:  or,  Solving  the  Mystery  oil 

Lake  Front. 

34  I  he  Bradys’  Great  Mistake;  or.  Shadowing  the  tv)  r01W 

Man. 

*>5  l  he  Bradys  and  the  Mail  Mystery;  or.  Working  fo{r 
Government. 

30  The  Bradys  Down  South;  or.  The  Great  Plain  ation 

Mystery.  L 


For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  pricJb 
6  cents,  Address 


FRANK  TOUSEY 


* 


1 


Publisher, 


